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PROTESTANTS AND OUR LADY 


G. P. DWYER 


WAS standing in the porch of a church after a mission service. 

The sermon that evening had been on Our Blessed Lady. The 

eongregation had all dispersed except for one man who was 
saying his rosary at the back of the church. I knew him as a 
convert and an active member of the Legion of Mary. (He 
had been received into the Church after a visit to Russia in the 
early 20’s as a member of a Trade Union delegation.) He came 
out of the church and stood beside me in the porch. 

“You know, Father,” he said, “I have been a convert for 
nearly 30 years and yet when I hear a sermon on Our Lady I 
still feel a sort of shiver of uneasiness. It’s very hard to break 
through one’s prejudices.” 

Then he smiled somewhat ruefully and went back into 
the church—to finish his rosary. 

That incident gives the measure of the ingrained distrust 
of Our Lady which is part and parcel of Protestantism. Even 
when they are not positively hostile, Protestants are uncomfort- 
able and uneasy at the very mention of her name. This, of 
eourse, is not surprising for Catholics. Gaude Maria Virgo! 
Cunctas haereses sola interemisti! She is the touchstone of the 
true Faith and those who cling to heresy, even through no fault 
of their own, will never really be at ease in her company. 

Historically the reasons for this distrust are not far to seek. 
It stems partly from the whole fury of the extreme reformers 
against images, of which the most striking example I know is the 
desecrated Lady Chapel in Ely Cathedral. That chapel was 
carved all over with images of angels and saints and especially 
of Our Blessed Lady. The soft stone was fretted like lace with 
literally hundreds of images. Cromwell’s men got loose in it 
and smashed the head of every single image except one. The 
one exception was a small head of a devil. 

Cromwell’s men, of course, were not Anglicans and it is 
true that the Anglican Church kept a certain reverence for Our 

Lady. The feasts of the Purification, the Annunciation, the 
“Conception”’ on December 8 and others remained in the Anglican 
calendar. Many churches still remain dedicated to St. Mary the 
Virgin. In recent days Lady Chapels have become a common- 
place in many Anglican churches. The first part to be built in 
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the modern Anglican cathedral in Liverpool was the Lady Chapel. 
But for the most part devotion to Our Lady has been denouneed. 
for four hundred years as “‘popish, superstitious and idolatrous.” 

The more Catholics defended Our Lady the more violent 
became the determination of Anglicans to put Mary in her place, 
and that place for the Anglican was simply the place of one 
saint amongst others. There are one or two Anglican theologians 
who in our own days are understanding better just what the 
position of Our Lady is in the whole economy of salvation. 
Some of them recently published a symposium! in company 
with a number of Eastern Orthodox theologians. 

Dr. E. L. Maseall contributed to this symposium a very 
fine paper on The Dogmatic Theology of the Mother of God, in 
which he accepts the Perpetual Virginity of Our Lady, the 
Immaculate Conception and the bodily Assumption, even though 
he does not hold that “these beliefs form part of the central 
core of the dogmatic system of Christianity.” He would like the 
Anglican Church to teach them all. But he writes regretfully 
that “only since the Oxford Movement have we recovered the 
realisation that Christianity without Mary is a monstrosity, 
and even so this recovery has as yet affected only a tiny portion 
of the Anglican Church and has received neither encourage- 
ment nor understanding from the ecclesiastical authorities 
in these islands, who have, almost without exception, condemned 
it as dangerous, ignored it as irrelevant or, when all else has 
failed, connived at it as an eccentricity.” 

In fact as far as the Anglican Church is concerned one finds 
in regard to Our Lady the same bewildering confusion that one 
finds on every other dogmatic point. So, for example, I have 
heard of an Anglican vicar in a country parish who had his 
parishioners saying the family rosary each evening and who 
published a monthly bulletin on Fatima! Again, if you hear the 
Angelus bell ringing in London it is as likely as not to be ringing 
from an Anglican church?. | 

And yet even today you might meet Anglicans who share the 
mentality of the bishop pilloried in one of Belloc’s ballads, who 


The Mother of God. Edited by E. L, Mascall. The Dacre Press. 

2Dr. Mascall writes: ‘‘The ringing of the Angelus bell. . . has 
even penetrated to some of our cathedrals, though it may be doubted 
whether the authorities in question always encourage, or indeed 
themselves know, the forms of prayer which traditionally accompany 
it.”” I do not know what they would think if they knew that the Pope 
who first widely spread the Angelus was Alexander VI. 
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“wrote to the incumbent ordering him to remove from the 
church all illegal ornaments at once and especially a female 
Figure with a Child.” Probably the best summing up of the 
general Anglican mentality would be the dictum of the simple | 
uninstructed mass: ‘Protestants — Jesus—Catholics 
worship Mary.’’ 

The Nonconformist bodies are even further removed from 
reverence for Our Lady than the Anglicans. A Greek Orthodox 
writer! records with sorrow how a touring choir of the Orthodox 
Theological Academy was warned they must sing no hymns to 
Mary in Scotland. When they said that they had sung them in 
Calvinistic churches in Switzerland the answer was: “This 
isn’t Switzerland and if here you utter the name of Mary in 
church the reaction of the es may _ you an un- 
pleasant shock.” 

“It must be sorrowfully admitted,” he writes, “that in 
certain Protestant circles there is direct ‘hostility to the Mother 
of God. At the mention of her name the most ecumenical 
faces become masks of stone and a wall seems to rise between the 
speakers, on one side of which is written ‘reverence’ and on the 
other ‘hostility.’ ” 

One French Protestant theologian performed the remark- 
able feat of writing a book about the women in the life of Our 
Lord without mentioning His Mother! (Which reminds one of 
the Dean and Chapter of Bristol in 1876 who, finding that the 
architect in restoring the cathedral had placed over the north 
door an image of the Mother of God, ordered its removal on the 
grounds that only “scripture characters” should be represented.) 

All this is not only painful to a Catholic, it is baffling. 
How can it be that men who reverence Our Lord can pay 80 
little reverence to His Mother ? It is due partly, as I have said, 
to the suspicion of idolatry and the objection to images... But 
there are more fundamental reasons?. 

The Catholic, even one with no theological training, has 

an instinctive sense of the Mystical Body and the Communion 

of Saints. The Catholic sees how all the theology of the Church 

hangs together and has -almost as part of his nature a sense of 

the “household of the Faith.” In short, the Catholic has a 
1L, A. Zander in Vision and Action. Gollancz 1952. 


The 
Christian Dilemma. 
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thorough understanding of the Incarnation. The Protestant, 
on the other hand, never seems to have quite that same familiar- 
ity with Our Blessed Lord. It is hard to imagine a Protestant 
having a devotion to the Holy Family. 

The Protestant doctrine of grace is usually tinged with 
either Lutheranism or Pelagianism. In neither case do they see 
sanctifying grace as a real supernatural life. They do not under- 
stand that we are really re-born, really and truly sons of God. 
Consequently Our Lady remains for them just one figure among 
others. They feel no real relation to her as does the Catholic 
who understands that we are brothers of Christ and therefore 
spiritually children of Mary. It is because of their lack of a 
theology of grace that Protestants have no understanding of 
the Immaculate Conception and still less of the doctrine of 
Mary Mediatrix of all graces. 

Protestants of all colours from the “highest”? Anglican to 
the “lowest’’ Nonconformist are particularly irritated when the 
Church defines a doctrine concerning Our Lady. The dogma of 
the Immaculate Conception and more recently the dogma of 
the Assumption roused universal opposition. Here, too, Our 
Lady is a test of the faith because what this opposition reveals 
is a complete lack of understanding of the authority of the Church 


and of the development of dogma. 


Protestants cannot see any sense or reason in defining these 
dogmas as necessary to salvation. Even men like Dr. Mascall 
cannot see that by defining these dogmas the Church has given 
us a spring-board for a deeper understanding of the whole of 
Catholic doctrine. Fundamentally they consider all the doctrines 
concerning the Blessed Virgin and the saints to be little more than 
trimmings or frills on the fundamentals. And this though 
Dr. Mascall, for example, would be prepared to say anathema 
sit to one who denied the doctrines (though not to one rained 
refused to affirm them). 

I think it probable that in the providence of God the greit 
development of Mariology in recent years will serve to put in a 
clearer light the exact nature of the Church and its defining 
power. 
So far I have written mainly of the theological basis for the 
Protestant attitude of coldness or indifference to Our Lady. 
But there is another cause, which an Irishman will probably 
understand better than anybody else. There still lingers in 
Protestants in England a good deal of what was known in 
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Ireland as the “old ascendancy”? mentality. They see devotion 
to Mary as something belonging essentially to the “ignorant 
peasantry” of Ireland, Spain, Italy, ete. At the time of the 
definition of the dogma of the Assumption it was widely affirmed 
in England that the Pope had capitulated to a demand from 
“these ignorant peasants,’ if he had not indeed deliberately 
pandered to their superstitions. 

Quite recently I was speaking to the head of a Baptist 
College, a man whom I respected for his integrity and sincerity. 
With some diffidence he asked me how could it be that the 
Catholic Church, which prided itself on its theological learning, 
could so give way before the pressure of the ignorant masses a8 
to define this doctrine of the Assumption. He was astonished 
when I told him something of the profound theological discussions 
which had preceded the definition, when I outlined for him the 
long controversy that had raged among theologians about the 
nature of implicit and explicit revelation, about the definibility 
of a doctrine which was the conclusion of a syllogism, etc., etc. 
Protestants, in the English-speaking world at least, have a deep- 
seated suspicion that the Catholic Church has two sets of mea- 
sures and that she throws a sop to the superstitions of the simple 
whilst allowing something like scepticism to the educated. 

Incidentally the dogma of the Assumption is one more 
example of how Our Lady is the touchstone of faith. Fallintoa 
discussion on the subject with a non-Catholic and you will almost 
always find that one reason why he cannot stomach the doc- 
trine is because he does not really believe in the Resurrection 
of the Body. They do not believe in the Assumption of Mary 
because they do not believe that anybody will rise from the 
dead. In conversation with more than one Protestant minister 
I have been told that this is a “very materialistic” doctrine. 

It is not a very encouraging picture I have painted. Can 
I give any indications of an opposite viewpoint? I recall a 
few incidents at least. One young soldier came to a priest to 
be instructed in the Faith and when asked what had led him to 
the Church he gave two reasons, the first of which was that the 
Catholic Church seemed to be the only one that paid proper 
reverence to the Mother of Christ and that seemed to him 
common sense!. 

1 The other reason was that when you went to Mass in a Catholic 


church you could get on with your prayers instead of being mati i to 
sing hymns and answer prayers aloud ! 
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I recall an undergraduate at Oxford who became a Catholic 
from Methodism because he found Our Lady in the Scriptures 
and quite simply was drawn by her love. — 

' I recall another occasion when I was speaking to a group 
of Legionaries of Mary engaged in conversion work. Most of 
them were themselves converts and I asked them was the doc- 
trine of Our Lady an obstacle on their way to the Church or the 
contrary. One replied that it had definitely been an obstacle 
which he had had to overcome. But another one told me that 
the nun who was instructing her had told her that when she had 
any difficulties she should talk about them simply to Our Lady 
and they would vanish. “The nun said to me: ‘Walk with 
Our Lady and she will lead you to her Son.’ And so she did.” 

Most astonishing of all I remember hearing a Scottish 
Presbyterian professor of theology speaking at a mixed gathering 
of Catholics and others convened for the purpose of urging 
prayers for unity among Christians. He uttered these remarkable 
words : ““We must strive to reproduce among ourselves here on 
earth as far as we can the unity that exists between the Three 
Persons of the Blessed Trinity, taking as our model that perfect 
unity with God exemplified in the Blessed Virgin Mary.” — 

It must be said, I think, that Catholics in English-speaking 
countries at any rate do little by their writings to commend 
Our Lady to non-Catholics. Popular writing is at a sad level 
of sentimentality—too often in the idiom of the films and the 
novelette. (One recalls a notorious gramophone record of a 
“hymn” to Our Lady of Fatima which wrung from Thomas 
Merton the justifiably anguished cry, “Mother of God! why 
do you let these things happen ?”) However, maybe Huysmans 
was right when he said God condescends to the mentality of the 
age: in the 13th century He used Chartres Cathedral and the 
splendours of Dante, in the twentieth He uses the ‘musical 
statues” of the piety shops and the banalities of the “Marian” 
magazines. 

‘. ‘What is more serious is the lack of good theological writing 
at the level of the average educated man. There was, for example, 
no good simple theological pamphlet or short book in English 
preparing the way for the definition of the Assumption. But 


Ahe Anglicans had one on the market attacking the proposed 


definition. We badly need a sober, clear and solid book of: Mari- 
ology such as Monsignor George Smith’s Mary’s Part in Our 
Redemption, now unfortunately out of print. 
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In the Catholic Missionary Society whenever we give a 
series of talks for non-Catholics, we invariably include one on 
Our Lady. We put her quite simply beforg our audience as she 
is in the Scriptures, and in tradition. We point out that we 
understand very well how non-Catholics are sometimes shocked 
by the place given to Mary in the Catholic Church. But we also 
tell them the shock that they feel is nothing in comparison with 
the shock which Catholics feel, and with much better reason, 
at the coldness shown by non-Catholics to her. . 

We do not attempt to use Our Lady as a spear-head of 
attack. We strive to let her tranquillity, her silence and her 
perfect love of God shine out in our description of her. And for 
the rest we leave the matter in her hands. 


The Mission House, G. P. DWYER 
114 West Heath Road, Hampstead, London, N.W.3. 


Bisuop TO His PRIESTS 


I will be among you as one who spurs you on. I will 
be a father to you, but a father who lives in the closest 
union with his children in order to do them good, to en- 
courage them, to share their joy and compassionate them 
in their sorrow. Make use of me, you can never do so too 
much. My greatest happiness will be to remain always 
united with my clergy. — 


—Cardinal Suhard 


THE FAMILY" 


TONER 


INTRODUCTION 


AN was created to know, serve and love God on earth and 
to enjoy Him for ever in Heaven. This duty of loving and 
serving God is placed on mankind as a body or group. 

God wants a united worship to come from His creatures. They 
are to form, as it were, a large choir singing His praises. In 
order that the choir might be properly organised, God divided 
mankind into different societies. 

To help men in their temporal wants He divided them into 
nations and states. The duty of the State is to see that its 
citizens are well cared for. It provides for their wants, safeguards 
their rights, and so indirectly helps them to serve God. The 
second great society that God created is the Church. This is a 
spiritual society and aims directly at the glory of God through 
the salvation and sanctification of its members. The Church and 
State, therefore, are the large perfect societies which organise 
that corporate worship that God demands from His creatures. 

There is a third society that God created. It is the one that 
came first in the order of time—the FamiLy. The family 
depends on the Church and the State, because it is not self- 
sufficient. On the other hand, Church and State both depend 
very much on the family. It is the unit that goes to constitute 
them. If the bricks of a building are defective, the whole building 
will be defective. It will be ugly and will not be able to stand 
up to the winds and rain. In the same way, if the family is 
corrupted the State will suffer. The citizens will not keep the 
laws ; dishonesty and corruption will spread and the whole’ 
fabrie of the State will gradually suffer untold harm. 

The same thing holds for the Church. With the strength 
and weakness of Catholic families, with their virtues and their 
sins, the strength and beauty of Christ’s Mystical Body increase 
and diminish. If faith and pure morality weaken in Catholic 
families, the Church will be sickly and anaemic too; but if 


1 This address was delivered to the laity at the Eucharistic Congress 
held in Ernakulam, S. India [Dec. 28-31, 1952] for the celebrations of 
the 19th Centenary of the coming of St. Thomas the Apostle to India and 
of the 4th Centenary of the death of St. Francis Xavier. His Eminence 
Cardinal Gilroy was Papal Legate to the Congress. 
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faith and virtue are strong in them, the Church too will grow 
in loveliness. The fate of Christ’s Mystical Body, therefore, is 
bound up with the fate of family life. 

The Communists could not have chosen a more effective 
way of doing permanent harm to the Church than their plan of 
breaking up the family. It is not in Communist countries alone, 
however, that the family is under attack. In America and other 
countries the idea of Christian marriage and family life is dis- 
appearing as the number of divorces mounts each year. The 
Church watches this movement with grave concern and does 
what she can to safeguard the Catholic family. In some places 
the Catholic family spirit flourishes ; in others there are signs 
that all is not well. Children have lost their respect for their 
parents and in a spirit of independence openly disobey them in 
grave matters. Parents are to be found who neglect their child- 
ren. At times a crisis is reached and the home is broken up. 

For this state of affairs different reasons are given. Some 
trace its source to the influence of the cinema, the radio and 
modern literature. Others say it is due to the economic situation 
and unemployment. These are undoubtedly contributory 
causes, but they are not the root cause. We have examples of 
married couples where the mutual love of husband and wife, 
parents and children, has been unaffected by modern ideas and 
has even increased because of the hardships they had to face 
together. The real root cause for the unhappiness or break-up 
of any Christian home is the fact that it had fallen away from 
Christ. When His spirit departed from that home another 
spirit came in its stead. To safeguard, or, where necessary, to 
restore the Catholic family spirit, the whole family must be 
brought back to union with Our Divine Lord and to union with 
one another. It is especially by these three essential devotions— 
FAMILY MASS, FAMILY COMMUNION and FAMILY ROSARY—that 
+his can be done. 


Mass 


(a) The Mass in It is not surprising to find the MASS is 
the Church— the first and most necessary devotion 

A Bond of Unity for preserving the family spirit. That 
spirit is a spirit of union. The Mass 

above all is the devotion of union of the human race with 
God through Our Lord and of union with one another. Before 


we consider this union as applied to the family, let us see it 
in the Church itself. 

Before Our Lord celebrated the first Mass He prayed to His 
Heavenly Father for unity—‘“That they may be all one as 
Thou Father in Me and I in Thee. That they also may be one 
in Us” (John 17: 21). The history of the Church shows us 
how His prayer was granted through the Mass. 

From the very first the Apostles gathered the faithful 
around them for the “Breaking of Bread.”? This was the repeti- 
tion of the solemn meeting at the Last Supper in the Cenacle. 
There is no ground for supposing that they celebrated in private. 
The Eucharist was the natural focal point around which the 
young community assembled. As the numbers increased they 
grouped themselves “‘by houses” but it was always among the 
brethren and for them that the Apostles re-enacted the sacrifice 
of Christ. 

This was natural, for the Eucharist was their bond of union. 
If when just converted the first Christians formed a community 
welded together by a mutual affection and devotedness hitherto 
unknown, and if for several centuries this community remained 
faithful to its traditions, so that even the non-Christians mar- 
velled, it was because they had taken as their rule of life the 
Commandment of the Master: ‘Love one another as I have 
loved you.” Now, the great act of the love of Christ had been 
and still was each day His Sacrifice offered for them and now 
offered with them. Their union was the outcome of their union 
with Christ, which made them live for each other as He had 
lived for them all. The same life animated the whole body 
and this life was sustained by the Eucharist. 

It would be very wrong to think of these Masses of the early 
Christians as simply social gatherings that kept alive their 
spirit of union and love with Our Lord. The Mass was for them, 
and still is for us, something far deeper and more unifying than 
that. We must realise, as they realised, that the Mass is our * 
sacrifice. This does not mean our sacrifice merely in the sense 
that Christ is offered for us. It means this, of course, but it 
means further a sacrifice of ourselves that is offered with and in 
Christ. 

‘He teaches us that He is the Vine of which we are the 
branches, He the Head of that Body of which we are the 
members. When the sacrifice of the Cross is made present again 
in the sacrifice of the Mass, Christ offers to the Eternal Father 
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the consecrated fruit of the Mystical Vine of which we are the 
branches, the Mystical Body of which we are the members. 
Christ lives in us and we in Him. He unites us with Himself, 
and our weak human acts with His, offering them and ourselves 
to the Eternal Father “through Himself, with Himself, and in 
Himself’’ in a sacrifice that brings infinite honour and glory to 
the Blessed Trinity. 

Here, then, briefly is what is meant when we say that the 
Mass is the centre or bond of unity in the Church. We see why 
St. Paul wrote to the Corinthians as follows: “The Chalice of 
benediction which we bless, is it not the Communion of the 
Blood of Christ ? And the bread which we break, is it not the 
partaking of the Body of the Lord? For we being many are 
one bread, one body, ail that partake of one bread’ (1. Cor. 16:17). 

Our Holy Father the Pope stresses this unity that comes 
through the Mass in his message to the Eucharistic Congress at 
Barcelona on June 30th of this year (1952). He said in a broad- 
cast on that occasion: “We hold this Congress out to the 
entire world as an example of so many nations, so many races, 
80 many rites, but only one heart and one soul. In this unity 
the world may see what is the source of true peace in its individ- 
ual, family, social and international aspects.” He had made 
the same point even more explicitly in his message to the Peru- 
vian Eucharistic Congress in 1949. ‘‘Propose to society,” he 
said, “as the basis of this Christian renewal a return to the 
Eucharist, the Sacrament of Love, without which there is not 
and cannot be perfect unity.” 

If the Mass is a bond of unity in the 

(b) The Mass in Church, it should be a bond of unity in 

the Family— each unit of the Church. But for this 

A Bond of Union effect to follow fully in the family, it 

will depend to a great extent on the 

realisation by its members of the social nature of the Mass and 

on the spirit in which they attend and share in the offering of 
the Mass. 

Many do not realise this social aspect of the Mass. They do 
not see that they have a part to play in offering Christ and them- 
selves with Him to the Eternal Father. The late Holy Father 
wrote: ‘Participation in this priesthood and in the office of 
satisfying and sacrificing is enjoyed not only by those whom our 
Pontiff Jesus Christ employs as His ministers to offer up a 
elean oblation to God’s name in every place from the rising to 
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the setting of the sun, but the whole Christian people, rightly 
called by the Prince of the Apostles ‘a chosen generation, a 
kingly priesthood,’ must offer sacrifice for sins, both for them- 
selves and for the whole human race.” 

Yo do this properly we must attend Mass in the proper 
spirit. The Church has not commanded us to use any particular 
method of following the Mass, though, of course, the missal is 
recommended to those who can use it. More important is the 
entering into the spirit of the Mass. That spirit is one of sacrifice 
and self-immolation in complete conformity to the Will of 
God. 

The drop of water that the priest puts into the wine at the 
Offertory is a figure of the union which exists between mankind 
and Jesus Christ, the Redeemer of mankind. We can make a 
profound meditation on the symbolism of this drop of water. 
Mixed with the wine, it will presently become the Blood of 
Jesus Christ. St. Cyprian says: ‘The water symbolises the 
Christian people. To offer the wine consecrated without the 
admixture of water would be as though to assert that Christ 
could be offered without us ; but when the water and wine are 
united and incorporated in one whole, then, and then only, is 
the fulness of the spiritual and heavenly sact‘ament realised.” 
But if that drop of water is to be a real symbol of our lives they 
too must be consecrated to God. This entails sacrifice in our 
lives. This means something special when applied to the Family 
Mass. 

The father and mother and children come together to this 

Eucharistic Sacrifice. They all enter into that one spirit of 
sacrifice. They offer up to God in union with the Divine Victim 
on the altar themselves and all that is to happen to them. They 
jnake their own the prayer of the priest at the Offertory : “We 
offer unto Thee, O Lord, the chalice of salvation, entreating 
Thy mercy that in the sight of Thy divine Majesty it may ascend 
with sweet fragrance for our salvation and for that of the whole 
world.”” In that chalice they offer up the whole family life of 
the week. They ask God to accept again in the words of the 
priest : “In a spirit of humility and with a contrite heart may 
we be received by Thee, O Lord, and may our sacrifice be offered 
in Thy sight today that it may please Thee, O Lord God.” 

This offering is not made by the father or mother alone in the 
name of the family. It can indeed be made by them alone, if 
there are no children or when the children are small. But as 
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soon as the children reach the age when they understand what 
the Mass is, they must be led to join in the offering so that the 
family acts as a unit. 

What will be the effect of this offering ? They find them- 
selves outside the church and walk home together. Mass is 
over and each member of the family turns to something different. 
The daily routine of work and play and the other hundred small 
things that fill the day begins. But that family will not act 
like those who never assisted at Mass at all. If their offering 
meant anything they are going to live the Mass during the week. 


The spirit of the Mass is alive in that home. When it is 
present there is no room for selfishness. Instead, the members | 
of the family are ready to oblige one another. When the father 
comes from his work in the evening and finds some confusion 
in the house so that his meal is not ready, he does not lose his 
temper. The mother does not make extravagant demands on 
her husband simply in order to appear in smarter clothes than 
her neighbours. Both ci them are concerned with the welfare 
of their children. The training of children calls for constant care 
and vigilance, but they are ready for that. Under their constant 
care the children grow up fervent Catholics like themselves. 
When they reach their teens they have none of that stubborn 
independence and open disobedience that is so common today. 


Perhaps a Sunday morning comes when one of the members 
of the family cannot attend Mass. A son or daughter is lying 
ill at home. During the week a coffin is carried out of the house. 
It is now we see the real Christian spirit of that family. A cloud 
of sorrow is hanging over the home. There is a place at the 
family table that never will be filled again. It is natural for that 
family to mourn but there is restraint and resignation in their 
sorrow. There is no rebellion. It is the Will of God that they 
should lose their child. They have a cross to bear and like Our 
Divine Lord at the beginning of His Sacred Passion, they bow 
their heads and say: “Not My Will, but Thine, be done.” And 
80 it is with every cross, light or heavy, whether it be unemploy- 
ment or sickness or poverty. 

The spirit of the Mass in the home, therefore, leads to a 
spirit of sacrifice and service and resignation. This spirit of 
sacrifice, service and resignation is the bond of union within the 
family, for it is a spirit that is charged with love—leve for Our . 
Lord and love for one another. The part that love plays will be 
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clear when we consider Holy Communion, which is really an 
integral part of the Mass. 


FamMIty COMMUNION 


The reward of the Eucharistic Sacrifice is none other than 
the Eucharist itself. As a sacrifice the Eucharist is our gift 
to God ; as a sacrament the Eucharist is God’s gift to us. This 
reward is a union with Our Lord Himself. We have His own 
words: “He that eateth My flesh . . . abideth in Me and I in 
him” (John 6: 57). Hence the outward sign that constitutes 
the sacrament. The Eucharist is given to us in the form of food. 
Food is assimilated by the person who takes it. Assimilation is 
the most complete union between natural substances. This 
signifies and effects our union with Our Lord. That union is as 
complete as can be on earth when Christ’s own life lives ~ 
His Eucharist within us. 

The word “union” when applied to friends calls to our 
minds the picture of two friends who rejoice in each other’s 
company. We think of the joyful emotions of friendship. But 
our union with Christ is spiritual and does not necessarily 
bring about any emotional joy. If it does, this is merely a 
secondary thing. The fact that we do not feel emotion does not 
make our union any the less fervent. The essential thing is the 
spiritual union of love by which we will to think and act as 
Christ thought and acted. Dom Bede Lebbe says of this love : 
“Tt is to think as Christ thinks on all the questions of public 
and private life, on religion, family, justice, on all human 
intercourse, on happiness and sorrow, on our duties and our 
joys.” 

We see from this how Holy Communion completes the 
lessons of the Mass in family life. It ensures that all that is 
demanded in living the Mass should be done out of love for Our 
Lord. As love for Him increases in each member of the family, 
love for one another will increase in proportion. Union with 
Our Lord leads to union with one another, which is the real 
family spirit. 

Our Holy Father the Pope expressed concisely this social 
aspect of the Eucharist within the family in his broadcast 
address to the six-nation Eucharistic Congress in South America 
in January 1950. Speaking on the re-Christianization of the 
family through the Eucharist, he urged all the members of the 
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family to receive in their earthly hearts “that Divine Heart, 
which will blend them with Itself, wife and husband, parents 
and children, so that there will be but one heart and one life 
between them, which neither storms nor worries in the struggle 
for existence will be able to break, because it has in itself the 
seal of immortality.” 

In speaking of the Family Communion a word of caution 
is, perhaps, necessary. Parents may be inclined to stress too 
much the presence of the whole family at the altar-rails together. 
Undoubtedly such a sight is a very beautiful one and it helps 
to bring out the comparison between the family meal at home and 
this spiritual meal in the Church. It is better, however, for the 
members of the family to approach the altar-rails separately. 
Although there is a social side to Holy Communion, it remains 
essentially a matter between the individual and Our Lord Him- 
self. A child may have something on his conscience that he 
cannot tell his parents and out of human respect or fear of his 
parents he may go to Communion with the others to the great 
harm of his soul. Therefore, though the parents may insist on 
their children going to Mass with them, when it comes to 
Communion they can only encourage them, leaving them quite 
free in the matter on any particular day. 

Physical union is not necessary for the Family Mass and 
Communion. Indeed, in most families one or other member will 
have to stay at home when the others go out. The time may 
come, too, when a son or daughter goes to a distance to study 
or for other reasons. If they have been brought up in the true 
spirit of the Mass, then their Sunday Mass will still be a spiritual 
reunion of the family, no matter where they may be. 

So far we have been considering the Family Mass on Sunday. 
But what of week-days ? Very few families will be able to attend 
Mass as a group on week days. It would however be a very 
good thing if at least one member could represent the family 
at Mass and receive Holy Communion. This would be a great 
help to keep alive the spirit of the Mass in the home. 


FAMILY ROSARY 


The Mass and Holy Communion as family devotions lead 
directly to union with Our Lord and to union within the home. 
The third great family devotion, viz., the Family Rosary, leads 
to this same union. Here the union comes indirectly, that is 
to say, through Our Blessed Lady. Mush could have been said 
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about Our Lady and the Mass, but it would have been outside 
the scope of this paper. The Rosary, however, has been called 
“Our Lady’s Mass.’’ At times it has supplied for the Mass itself. 
If the Irish people have the faith today it is due to the Rosary. 
When it was a crime for a priest or a bishop to be in the country 
and when the people’ could only hear Mass at long intervals, 
offered in secret by a hunted priest, they clung to the Rosary. 
The Rosary kept them united to Our Lord and to one another. 

This is not surprising, for the Rosary is, above all, a Red- 
emptive prayer. In it we meditate on the whole story of our 
Redemption. It is too vast a subject for one meditation, so it 
is broken up conveniently into fifteen sections. We meditate 
in the Joyful Mysteries on Our Lord’s preparation for His 
Sacred Passion. In the Sorrowful Mysteries we meditate on the 
Passion itself, which is re-enacted in the Mass. Finally, in the 
Glorious Mysteries we meditate on the fruits of the Passion, in 
which we hope to share. And all the time Our Lord is accompan- 
ied by His Blessed Mother—our Co-Redemptrix and our Media- 
trix of all Graces. 


The great Crusader for the Family Rosary of modern times 
is Father Peyton. In the first six months of this year he has 
organised the Rosary Crusade in 60 dioceses in America, Canada, 
the Philippine Islands, Australia and England. His motto is 
“The Family that prays together stays together.” He tells the 
people his own story. He describes for them his mother in Ire- 
land gathering her children around her every evening for the 
Family Rosary. When he grew up he went to America but his 
going did not break up the family spirit. That good mother 
knew that as long as her son was true to the Rosary he would be 
true to his Faith and true to her. In America before his Ordina- 
tion he fell seriously ill of tuberculosis. He was cured through 
Our Lady’s intercession and in gratitude he is spending his 
life spreading the devotion of the Family Rosary. 


That his message should be unity of the family through the 
Rosary is to be expected. The spirit of the Rosary is the same 
as the spirit of the Mass. For those families who cannot go to 
Mass during the week the Rosary is the connecting link between 
their Masses. Our Lady must play a big part in our spiritual 
lives because she is Our Mother. God chose this wonderful 
devotion to keep this fact before us. The Rosary is the supple- 
mentary devotion to the Family Mass and Family Communion. 
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Our Holy Father, the Pope, wrote last year of the Family 
Rosary (Ingruentium malorum, Sept. 15, 1951): “In vain is a 
remedy sought for the wavering fate of society if the family, the 
principle and foundation of the human community, is not brou- 
ght back to the norms of the gospel. To carry out such a difficult 
task, We affirm that the recitation of the rosary in the family 
is the most efficacious means. What a sweet sight—most pleasing 
’ to God—-when, at eventide, the Christian homes echo with the 
} praise of the august Queen of heaven! This common prayer 
assembles before the image of the Virgin, in an admirable union 

of hearts, parents and children when they return from their 
j daily work. It unites them spiritually with those who are absent 
: and with those who are dead. It links them more elosely in a 
i sweet bond of love with the most holy Virgin, who, like a loving 
; mother, will come among her children bestowing upon them 
i abundant gifts of domestic harmony and peace.” 


F. J. TONER 
Mount St. Alphonsus, Richardstown, Bangalore, India. 


| DEAR FATHERS, DEAR NUNS 


Believe me the state of the world today is such that you 
may have hundreds of students in your Catholic schools 
and thousands of worshippers in your churches, and all 
that may come to naught unless and until you maintain, 
even at the greatest sacrifice, contact with the people, con- 
tact with the masses, contact with growing men and growing 
young women. 

Nuns sometimes say: “Our rule prevents us from 
establishing such contacts.” Well, I am not a revolutionist 
but the Holy Father has himself advised you: “If you 
have such a rule adapt it. Rules are; made for men and 
women. Men and women are not made for rules.” 


—Cardinal Gracias 
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THE CARE OF OUR MONUMENTS 


Patrick J. Hartnett! 


N his address to the Maynooth Union in June 1951, an tAthair 
Tbonnchoah O Floinn focussed attention on the neglected 

state of our holy places, and finished up by asking: ‘‘What 
can our archaeologists do to help? What can our clergy do ?” 
Following on the address the pages of The Furrow were thrown 
open to a number of distinguished lay and clerical experts and 
@ series of articles on our religious monuments appeared in the 
October 1951 issue, later reprinted in booklet form under the 
title Our Holy Places. The publication of these articles was 
timely. The controversy they gave rise to in the local and 
national Press did much to clear the air and bring home to the 
man-‘n-the-street a realisation of his responsibilities in the 
matter. The writers, who had no personal axe to grind, were not 
afraid to say things which needed saying. There was no mincing 
of words—a spade was called a spade—and if the reader was 
jolted out of his complacency it was a sign that the shafts had 
struck home. It was one thing to assume a smug and sanctim- 
onious air and blame the government (in-this.case the unfor- 
tunate Board of Works) for the shocking state of the monuments, 
but when it was brought home to us that we ourselves were 
equally guilty, there was a re-examination of consciences. For 
we are indifferent to our national heritage and we cannot escape. 
responsibility for that crime. 

There were in the past economic and social reasons for this 
indifference and neglect ; Father Corkery mentions some of 
these.2 An interest in our national monuments was not always 
regarded as a good thing for the Irish peasant. Today when we 
have our freedom we have to be compelled to respect our ancient 
shrines and laws have to be passed to see that we do so. Our 
monuments are sentimental things, things of the spirit, which 
cannot be assessed in terms of £. s. d. One cannot develop an 
export trade in spiritual things, that is the economic “common- 
sense” attidude, so why all this fuss about the dead past ? That 
outlook is based on ignorance of the past and of the tourist value. 


1Mr. Hartnett, who was formerly Assistant Keeper, Irish 
Antiquities Division of the National Museum, is at present Archaeolo- 
gica] Officer, An Bord Fiilte. —-Editor. 
* The Furrow, Oct. 1951, pp. 590 ff. 
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of our ancient monuments. We are, as Professor O’Kelly has 
pointed out,! in an unique position vis-a-vis the countries of 
Hurope in the matter of ancient cultures and Ireland “holds 
the key to much that is obscure on the continent.” He was 
referring, of course, to the prehistoric and pre-Christian remains. 
Positive antagonism can be met and countered, but the apathetic 
attitude of mind best expressed in the irritating post-war omnibus 
phrase “couldn’t care less’’ is much more dangerous. 

That The Furrow has blazed a trail will be clear toanybody 
who takes the trouble to read through the debates in the Oireach- 
tas during the passage of the Tourist Traffic Act (1952). Our 
legislators of all parties, hard-headed men not swayed by senti- 
ment, were as one in this—our historic shrines deserved to be 
known and cherished not only because of their dollar-earning 
potentialities but mainly because they are part of our national 
heritage. The happy result of all this is that written into the 
Act are sections dealing with the care and preservation of his- 
toric buildings, sites and shrines, with adequate financial pro- 
vision to enable this to be done. Under this Act, An Bord Failte 
assumes responsibilities for improving the surrounding and 
amenities of national monuments and so supplements the ad- 
ministration of the National Monuments Act, 1930, by the 
Commissioners of Public Works. The relevant section 5(2)f 
reads : 


To protect and maintain, and to aid in protecting and 
maintaining historic buildings, sites and shrines and places 
of scenic, historic, scientific or other interest to the public, 
and to facilitate visitors thereto by the provision of notices 
‘and improvement of means of access. 


My purpose in this article is to tell how An Bord Failte is 
tackling this problem, to indicate how readers of The Furrow 
can help, and to appeal for their goodwill and active co- 
operation. 


SIGNPOSTS 


The question of adequate signposting of national monu- 
ments is being worked out in co-operation with County Engineers, 


1 id. pp. 596 ff. 
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many of whom have already indented for their requirements and 
have received the signs ready for erection. A distinctive type 
of sign, green lettering on a white background, has been ap- 
proved. The information given will include the name of the 
monument, a general indication (castle, abbey, early church, 
high cross, holy well, etc.) for the visitor of what he may expect 
to see at the site, the distance to it and the appropriate regis- 
tered number in the case of national scheduled monuments. 
The registered number will enable the visitor to refer to the 
summary guide-book in course of preparation by the National 
Monuments Branch of the Board of Works, which it is hoped to 
have ready by next season. 


ACCESS 


The problem of access to monuments is not always simple. 
Some of our more interesting places are difficult to get at and 
rarely is there a well-defined pathway to guide one. A muddy 
lane, an irate bull or an equally irate landowner are obstacles 
which may be encountered. For years visitors have been com- 
plaining about the difficulty of getting to see the famed oratory 
at Gallarus in the Dingle peninsula. <A colleague of mine last 
summer got hopelessly lost in the maze of roads but at last came 
upon a very battered sign directing him up a narrow boreen, 
which he followed only to be bogged down in knee-deep mud 
after a few yards. Later he found that there was a much easier 
route across a stile and along a field fence and learned that this 
was in fact the approved route agreed on by the landowner and 
the Board of Works. That signpost at least will no longer lure 
the trusting tourist to a mudbath. Access does not mean just 
making it possible for the visitor to get in reasonable comfort 
to the site: it means as well getting rid of the jungle growth 
which so frequently makes it impossible to see the monument. 
It can include the proper layout and landscaping of the environs 
of a monument. 


NOTICES 


So far, we have been making it easy for the visitor to get to 
the site. Having got him this far, one cannot as it were leave 
him in the air. If he is a tourist it is of course probable that he 
will arrive cemplete with a guide-book which will give him ac- 
curate information on most of the major monuments. Not all 
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monuments, however, are major ones: there are hundreds of 
wayside shrines to claim his attention and about these the guide 
books are silent. And always there is the casual sightseer who 
has no use for guide books and who hopes to get all the informa- 
tion he wants from some local inhabitant. That is an unsatis- 
factory position and An Bord FiAilte proposes to remedy it by 
having erected at each monument a permanent plaque giving 
in “digest” form the highlights of its story—name of monument, | 
date of foundation and name of founder, important associations 
and so on. There are thousands of monuments requiring signs 
and the research needed will demand local co-operation. A 
start is being made on the better known tourist sites but it 
is intended eventually to cover all monuments. If the reader 
thinks that this is not necessary, then I would ask him to stand 
for an hour or so at any of our principal monuments and note the 
reaction of the visitors, usually foreign tourists. It is pathetic 
to see them, as I have, in places like Staigue Fort or at Kil- 
malkedar and Gallarus rushing to read what is written on the 
Fégra so prominently displayed, only to be confronted by a 
mass-produced enamelled plaque telling them in two languages 
the dire penalties they are liable to incur if they deface or injure 
the structure. Surely they had reason to expect something more 
than that. 


GROUND PLANS 


Ground plans are fascinating things and any literate adult 
can follow one. Visit any of our ancient abbeys: the church is 
roofless, the walls crumbling, the domestic quarters amorphous 
heaps of rubble. How interesting it would be to have somebody 
pick out for the visitor the different parts of the complex struc- 
ture and project his mind back over the centuries when the 
monastery was a living thing. Here was the high altar where 
the Holy Sacrifice was offered daily, and these were the side 
chapels ; in that room over there important chapters 
were held ; in this niche in the refectory sat the reader ; that 
upper room with all the windows must have been the scrip- 
torium or library ; and around that grassy square were the 
cloisters, where the monks meditated and prayed. A simple 
ground plan with key points marked on it for every important 
monastic site is being prepared by An Bord Failte and will be 
erected a8 opportunity offers, In addition to the general plan 
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a location map showing all the important sites within easy 
reach of the principal monument will be given. 


SITE PLAN 


Where you have a number of associated monuments 
scattered over a wide area as at Glendalough, Clonmacnois, 
Tara, Rathcroghan, Lough Gur, Carrowmore, Carrowkeel and 
Loughcrew, site plans are to be set up at key points and the 
visitor will be guided from one building in the group to others 
by means of direction signs and markers. Thousands of visitors 
come to Glendalough during the tourist season but how few of 
these ever see beyond St. Kevin’s Chapel and St. Kevin’s 
Cross, how very few ever get as far as the original Disert Caoimhin 
around the Upper Lake ? They leave Glendalough with only the 
faintest conception of the extent of that important ecclesiastical 


city. 


So much for the actual signposting and notices for our 
monuments. There remains the equally important problem of 
making them presentable. Who is to do this work? At the 
moment the Commissioners of Public Works are ‘empowered to 
accept or acquire compulsorily the ownership or guardianship 
of monuments and their Inspector of National Monuments is 
ultimately responsible for their care and maintenance. The 
Commissioners have scheduled some 800 monuments, most of 
which are ecclesiastical structures deemed worthy of preserva- 
tion by reason of architectural or other features. As a general 
rule they are concerned only with preserving the fabric ; their 
powers do not extend over the surroundings. Hence it is unfair 
to blame them for everything when those who raise the outcry 
are the chief culprits. Professor O’Kelly! gave some unpleasant 
details of the effects of overcrowding of burials within the walls 
of ancient church buildings. There is a fine old abbey in North 
Kerry which one can enter only by crawling on hands and knees 
through the west doorway because the interior has been raised 
over four feet by generations of burials. Even at Glendalough 
you will find it difficult to squeeze yo’ way between the forest 
of tombstones in the old cathedral. ?2rofessor Bodkin? called 


2 id. p. 601. 
2 id. p- 589. 
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attention to the ultra-modern crosses and slabs at Clonmacnois 
with lettering “as unsightly as those upon the fascia of a taste- 
less huckster’s shop” standing cheek by jowl with the beautiful 
Cross of the Scriptures. How can one blame the Board of Works 
for this ? Indeed, how can anything be done while indiscriminate 
burials are permitted around our sacred monuments? Must 
we wait until the Board of Health cries Halt! in the name of 
hygiene, or can we not stop it here and now ? 

It is a matter of re-educating the people and giving them a 
pride in their past. A beginning should be made in the schools. 
Local history should occupy a high place in the curriculum and 
the organising of visits and pilgrimages to our local holy places 
would be a welcome break in the humdrum schoolday. Recently 
the Minister for Education, Mr. Sean Moylan, made a suggestion 
that a short weekly period be set aside and devoted to some 
subject of the teacher’s choice. Why not local history ? Within 
‘a stone’s throw of most schools there is an old abbey or church, 
Mass rock, holy well, castle or humble rath, each with its own 
story to tell. Children could be encouraged to visit these sites 
and to respect them. 

Next to the school comes the church. An enlightened and 
forward thinking pastor can do more to preserve and beautify 
our monuments than all the Acts of Parliament ever passed or 
to be passed. It has been done—to mention but one example— 
in Buttevant by the parish priest there organising and directing 
volunteer bands to clear up the surroundings of the Franciscan 
Friary. It can be done elsewhere. The clearing away of weeds, 
nettles and ivy that disfigure the building is important, but so 
also is the overgrowth of superstition that has grown up around 
many of them. Many of these superstitions are attenuated 
survivals from pagan days and are quite harmless. What is 
harmful is the superstition concerning burials within an old 
church. For instance, there is a strong belief that those buried 
within the walls of a certain monastic site will be judged leniently 
on the Last Day by the patron saint of the place, thus giving 
them an unfair advantage over the rest of us! - 

The 1930 Act gave power to local authorities to take over 
monuments in their areas, to devote moneys to have them put in 
repair, and to set up committees of experts to advise them. 
Such committees are in existence for most counties but their 
efforts have so far been frustrated by lack of funds. It was 
one thing to set up a statutory body whose function it was to 
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suggest what ought to be done, but it was quite another thing 
to act on the advice tendered where this advice meant the spend- 
ing of ratepayers’ money. One of the first acts of An Bord 
Failte was to make contact with these committees. Meetings 
were arranged at which our representatives discussed with the 
members and County Managers concrete proposals for action. 
The policy of An Bord Failte is that the County Council should 
take over recommended monuments in its area under the pro- 
visions of the 1930 Act. The initial work of putting them in repair 
will be done by the County Authority as agents for An Bord 
Failte on a recoupment basis and thereafter their maintenance 
will be the responsibility of the County. 

It will be seen, therefore, that An Bord Failte is dependent 
on local goodwill to carry out its task. For major works of 
access and conservation, the County Council gangs are the ans- 
wer, but there are numerous small jobs which can be undertaken 
by regional bodies such as Muintir na Tire, Macra na Feirme 
and Téstal Councils. A meeting held last October with members 
of the Executive of Muintir na Tire promises to yield excellent 
results in the immediate future. Here is a virile movement 
embracing men of every class, well organised and wisely directed 
on a parish basis, whose enthusiasm and co-Operation will be of 
incalculable benefit. They know their parish monuments and 
what is needed to make them presentable as they should be. 
A questionnaire to be sent by Headquarters to all Guilds will 
ask for lists of monuments in each parish, reports on their 
present condition and suggestions for improvement, and the 
information so obtained will be edited and communicated to 
An Bord Failte. The next step will be to have the more out- 
standing sites inspected and any works approved will be carried 
out by the Parish Guild acting as agent for An Bord Failte. 

The 1953 Téstal by organising historical pageants, museum 
exhibitions and lectures on local history has done much to make 
our people history conscious, and our most active local groups 
are the Téstal councils. 

It may be well to stress at this point the question of ade- 
quate supervision. Professor O’Kelly! in his article has given a 
timely warning that nothing should be done on an ancient site 
without obtaining expert archaeological advice. Misguided 
enthusiasm might have disastrous results and a building which 
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in its ruined state meant something, might be re-furbished out 
of all recognition and become an archaeological fake. Such things 
have happened in the past and must at all costs be avoided. 
The clearing of weeds and cutting of grass can be done by un- 
skilled labour, so too can the making of stiles and approach 
pathways, but anything which involves disturbing the surface 
around an ancient building or any interference with the building 
itself demands expert supervision (archaeological or architect- 
ural) and in every instance An Bord Failte will provide this 
service. 

In the last analysis, the solution of the problem caused by 
the neglect of our monuments lies in the parish. If the grave- 
yards, ruined churches and other historic shrines are no credit 
to us, then, whatever may have been the excuse in the past, the 
fault from now on is ours and we cannot escape censure. Money 
and advice are available for the asking to be used on worthwhile 
schemes, and priests can do their part by inculcating in their 
people a respect for things ancient, whether of a religious or 
secular nature. Overcrowding of graveyards can be discouraged 
or at least the burials regulated so that graves do not actually 
undermine the walls of a sacred building. That ivy-covered 
building which looks so romantic, so picturesque, is gradually 
disintegrating. Is it right that this should happen and is it 
showing Christian respect for our hallowed dead that their 
graves should be forgotten under a jungle-like growth ? 

Finally, I would appeal directly to the clergy, and through 
them to the people, to take a more active interest in our ancient 
monuments and historic shrines. In almost every parish there 
exists a group of enthusiasts—Muintir na Tire Guild, Téstal 
Council, Historical Society or Field Club—who under proper 
direction could achieve miracles. This year has been proclaimed 
a Marian Year. One excellent way of showing our faith and 
devotion would be an all-out effort to have our ancient religious 
shrines made a source of edification for ourselves and our visitors. 
An Bord Failte is anxious to help such local efforts and will 
give careful and sympathetic consideration to all proposals 
submitted to them. 

Patrick J. HARTNETT 


An Bord Féilte, 13 Merrion Square, Dublin. 
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CHARBEL MAKHLOUF 


J. G. McGAarRRY 


WAY between the Syrian Republic and the new state 
Me Israel lies the Republic of Lebanon. Its long Mediter- 
ranean coastline includes such places as Beyrouth, the 
capital, Tyr and Saida, the ancient Tyre and Sidon, names that 
conjure up memories of Phoenician quinqueremes and of en- 
ormous rafts ef cedar shipped to Solomon for the building of 
the Temple. And there are more sacred associations still, for the 
Redeemer travelled its roads and spoke once to a woman there. 
Through the country run the mountain ranges of Lebanon and 
Anti-Lebanon, names that also echo from the Bible. 

The population of the Republic—about 1} millions— 
includes Moslems, Druses and Catholics. The latter are by far 
the most important religious group both numerically—37%— 
and in influence, for the Catholics of the Lebanon have piayed 
a leading role in the cultural renaissance in the Arabic-speaking 
world. A quarter of the population are non-Christian—Jew, 
Musulman and Druse. Lebanon thus continues its historic 
part of meeting place of Catholic and non-Catholic, a fact that 
is not without significance for the subject of this article.! 

The majority of the Catholic population of the country— 
364,000—belong to the Maronite rite. The Maronite Church 
derives its name from St. Maro (+ 410 A.D.), a monk of the 
fourth-fifth centuries whose austerity and sanctity of life inspired 
a remarkable monastic movement in Syria. The people evan- 
gelised by these Maronite monks remained faithful through the 
fierce struggle against the Monophysites, who massacred 350 


1 The chief source for this article is the recently published Vie, 
survie et prodiges de l’ermite Charbel Makhlouf (1953, pp. 142, price 
270 francs, published by Editions Spes of Paris). The author, Father 
Daher, a Maronite monk of the Order of St. Anthony the Great, and 
a native of the Lebanon, sets down the facts simply and makes 
no attempt to build up a portrait of Father Charbel. There are 
thirty Papas tg to illustrate the story, and the evidence is given in 
detail for some half a dozen of the more remarkable cures of 1950. 

appeared in vie spirituelle of Apri 1, pp. -414, 

The Eastern Churches Quarterly of Autumn 1951 carried two 
articles (in English), ‘‘The Modern Maronite Servant of God, Charbel 
Makhlouf” by Father Allen Maloof, a Melkite priest and ‘‘A Testimony 
to the Interior Life of Father Charbel Makhlouf” by Father Paul 
Daher, the author of the work in French mentioned above. 
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monks and destroyed the beautiful monastery of St. Maro. 
But a faithful remnant survived and fled to the mountain country 
of the Lebanon, where for more than twelve hundred years they 
have remained as a Christian bastion. At the time of the 
Greek schism they refused to follow Cerularius and have ever 
remained united and loyal to the Roman See. 

It was in the village of Béka-Kafra, the highest village in 
the Lebanon range, about 5,000 feet above sea level, that 
Joseph Makhlouf was born on 8 May 1828. His father was a 
poor peasant and workman; his mother Brigita a woman of 
remarkable piety, the incarnation, we are told, of the authen- 
tic piety of Maronite womanhood. When his father died in 
1831 Joseph was adopted by his uncle Tarios, who was soon 
astonished by the child’s piety. The boy spent long hours in 
prayer and solitude in a grotto in the fields where he minded 
his uncle’s cattle. One morning in 1851 the young Joseph 
Makhlouf set off before sunrise and without a word of warning 
to his mother or uncle, to follow his destiny and to seek admis- 
sion to the Maronite monastery of Annaya, one of the houses 
of the Maronite Baladite Order. The seemingly brusque de- 
parture, made no doubt as a painful sacrifice for Joseph was 
aware of the opposition of his uncle, recalls to Irish minds the 
departure of St. Columbanus from his mother’s house and his 
stepping over her prostrate body. Joseph Makhlouf was eight- 
teen years of age. 

Joseph was admitted to the community of Our Lady of 
Maifouk and received the name of Charbel, a martyr of Antioch 
of the second century. The order to which he sought admission, 
the Maronite Lebanese Order (O.L.M.), is a monastic order 
spread throughout the towns and villages of the Lebanon. 
At the present time it numbers 600 religious and has 50 monas- 
teries. Shortly after his arrival his mother and uncle arrived 
at the monastery to persuade the boy to return home. When 
Brigita realised how firm was her son’s resolution she took his 
hand and shook it firmly. “If you are not to be a good religious,” 
she said, ‘come home to me.” 

Charbel was ordained priest on 23 July 1859 and for fifteen 
years lived the life of a model monk in Annaya, singing the 
Divine Office in choir and working in the vineyards and olive 
orchards. On the day he pronounced his religious vows in 
1853 his mother came to the monastery and asked to see him. 
Brother Charbel excused himself and spoke to her a few words 
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from inside the chapel without seeing her or being seen. ‘Is it 
thus, my son, that you deprive me of seeing you ?” He replied : 
“Tf God wills we shall see each other in heaven for eternity.” 
He had a keen realisation of the need for the monk to live for 
God only and a saying of his is remembered : ‘‘He who would 
go to see his people, when he returns should begin again to be a 
monk.” Father Charbel’s obedience during his years in the 
religious community was remarkable. His superior reported that 
on one occasion he went to visit his monks, Father Charbel 
among them, who were working in the vineyard. “I found 
Father Charbel working in a corner where no one could see him. 
As I knew he ate only when ordered to do so, I asked him : 
‘Father, have you broken your fast?’ ‘No,’ he said, ‘No one 
has yet called me.’ He had fasted for thirty hours, for he ate 
but once a day. I then sent someone to the monastery to get 
him something to eat.” 

During his fifteen years living as a religious in community, 
Father Charbel was remarkable for his spirit of obedience and 
for his life of intense prayer, for his devotion to Our Lady and 
for making the Mass the centre of his life. The spiritual book 
of his choice was The Imitation of Christ. He loved to repeat 
the words of that book: “Do you wish to live as a religious ? 
Become a fool for Jesus Christ.’”» Urged by an ever greater love 
for silence and solitude Father Charbel sought and obtained 
permission to withdraw to the hermitage of Saints Peter and 
Paul in Annaya, where he passed in extreme austerity and sil- 
ence the last twenty three years of his life. His one meal con- 
sisted of vegetables, raw or cooked in water, only occasionally 
seasoned with a little oil. He spent almost the whole day in 
prayer and meditation before the Blessed Sacrament. His bed 
was made of oak leaves covered with a palliasse, the pillow 
a piece of wood rolled up in cloth. His prie-dieu in the chapel 
‘was a cluster of sticks. 

The extraordinary rigours of this life recall in many ways 
the austerities of the early Irish hermits of Skellig Michael and 
elsewhere, who also followed the tradition of St. Anthony. 
Winter and summer in his cell in the mountain fastness 5,000 
feet above sea level, the hermit wore the same rough habit. 
Though frequently patched, his clothes were always clean, 
for he washed them himself. 

The centre of Father Charbel’s hidden life in Christ was the 
Mass. The centre of his life and the centre of his day, for during 
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the thirty nine years of his life as a priest he said Mass at 11 
o’clock. He arose at midnight and did not retire again, although 
the rule allowed him to do so. He spent five hours in preparation 
for Mass, which he celebrated in Syriac according to the liturgy 
of St. James, and almost the rest of the day in thanksgiving. 
Notwithstanding the extremely hidden life of the hermit, 
rumour of his holiness got around, at least among the mountain 
villages of Annaya, and stories were told of his power over 
animals, of his curing a lunatic, of his blessing water which 
repelled an invasion of locusts. But these things made little 
stir at the time. 

Notwithstanding his great austerities Father Charbel 
enjoyed good health until the December of 1898. On the 16th 
of that month the hermit began to say Mass after his custom- 
ary five hours of preparation. It was extremely cold. At the 
Little Consecration as he held the Host and Chalice aloft, 
Father Charbel -was seized by a paralytic stroke, his 
first and last illness. For eight days he lingered on, his lips 
repeating in Syriac the prayer of his interrupted Mass: “O 
Father of justice, behold Thy Son, immolated to please Thee. 
Receive Him for it is because of me that He dies.”” A victim life 
ended with the climax of the offering of the Divine Victim. 
Father Charbel Makhlouf died on Christmas Eve 1898. 

That Christmas morning at 8 o’clock a group of men suc- 
ceeded in clearing a way through the snow, several feet high, 
to the chapel. The body of the hermit was carried, uncoffined 
according to the custom of the monks, with face uncovered, to 
lie in the chapel of the hermitage. Crowds of country folk came 
even through the snow to kiss the hand of their “saint,’’ as they 
had long been calling him. At three o’clock in the after- 
noon Father Charbel was buried simply in the tomb, a sort of 
vault, which adjoined the hermitage to the East side of the high 
altar. Seeing that the rain seeping into the vault had covered 
the soil with mud and slush, his confréres placed the body on 
two planks, withdrew from the tomb and sealed the entrance 
with a heavy stone and with earth. 

On the night after the burial many lay folk who lived in 
houses facing the monastery said that they saw a great light rise 
and fall over the tomb of the hermit. The apparition of the light 
became more frequent and was seen by a large number of people, 
including non-Christians. At first the priests were unwilling 
to believe the stories but the reports became more numerous 
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and could not be ignored. Eventually at the request of the 
Superior, His Beatitude the Patriarch gave permission to have 
the tomb opened. This was done on 15 April 1899 in the presence 
of the Superior and of a number of monks and lay men, ten of 
whom had been present at the burial three months before. 
Seven of those who had entered the tomb to place the body there 
later described on oath before the Commission what they saw. 
Although water had flooded the vault, the body was found in the 
same condition as when it had been buried. The skin was fresh 
and the muscles supple. The body was placed in a coffin of wood 
with a glass lid, and venerated privately in a little chapel of 
the monastery. It perspired continually a sweat of blood which 
accumulated about it so that the blood stained clothing had to 
be changed twice a week. From that day of April 1899 this 
sweat has continued to come from the incorrupt body of the 
hermit. The fact, which seems to surpass scientific explanation, 
is incontestable. ‘Having examined this incorrupt body on 
numerous occasions,’’ writes Dr. Georges Choukrallah, one of 
the most celebrated doctors of Lebanon, “I have been invariably 
astonished by the incorrupt state of it and above all by this 
reddish liquid which it exudes as sweat. I have even consulted 
doctors of repute in Beyrouth and in Europe in the course of 
my many journeys and no one has been able to explain the 
fact. It is a phenomenon so unique that no doctor has ever 
seen the like, nor has medical history ever registered a parallel.’ 

Rumour of the extraordinary happening soon spread beyond 
the mountain villages of the Lebanon and crowds thronged to 
Annaya to venerate the body of Father Charbel. Every one in 
the locality sought his intercession. Seeing that the remarkable 
phenomenon continued and the devotion of the faithful was 
daily increasing, the Superiors of the Order had his cause in- 
troduced in Rome. It is of interest that this was the first occasion 
in the history of Christianity in the East since the Constitution 
of Alexander III (1170) for a beatification cause to be introduced 
at Rome. A Commission of Enquiry was established and on 
24 July 1927 with the customary solemnities the body of Father 
Charbel was carefully examined and buried again, this time in a 
coffin of wood which was enclosed in one of zinc. The coffin 
was placed in a new tomb prepared in the wall of the crypt. 
The enclosure was cemented with scrupulous care. 


1 Vie, survie p. 107. 
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The story of Father Charbel now passes from 1927 to the 
Holy Year of 1950. On 25 February 1950 it was noticed that 
water was trickling from the tomb of Father Charbel into the 
oratory. The Superior was quickly summoned and on examina- 
tion noticed that the sticky liquid formed pools before the tomb. 
Fearing that the tomb had been flooded by an underground 
spring, he hastily assembled the monks and opened the tomb. 
The tomb and coffin were found to be perfectly dry, exactly 
as they were when the tomb was sealed in 1927, but from one 
corner of the coffin there trickled the blood-like liquid which 
flowed out through the tomb. The ecclesiastical authorities 
were at once informed of the discovery. The tomb was reopened 
on 22 April 1950 in the presence of a group of old monks who 
had known the Servant of God and who had been present at the 
exhumation of 1927. All attested that the coffin contained the 
real body of Father Charbel and that no substantial change had 
taken place since 1927. The remarkable sweat had soaked the 
vestments and a portion of the chasuble had rotted as well as 
the bottom of the wooden coffin, and the metal tube containing 
the documents placed there in 1927 had rusted. But the body 
retained all its suppleness ; one could flex the arms and legs. 
At once crowds of excited worshippers flocked to the mon- 
astery and scenes of indescribable enthusiasm followed. From the 
April of that year the body has begun to work miracles “with 
an incredible rhythm, several a day, it is alleged . . . What is 
more remarkable those miraculously healed are not all Christians, 
some are Musulmans... The report of it has spread throughout 
all Islam and from all parts the sick flock to Annaya.’! Since 
April 1950 the Convent of St. Maro in Annaya has kept a register 
of remarkable graces and alleged miracles which have come to 
notice. Conversions of soul no less remarkable have taken 
place and even the acceptance of the faith by non-Christians. 
In the words ‘of one writer “a breath of religion of an extent 
and guality hitherto unheard of has passed over—and perhaps 
more than passed over—Lebanon and the Middle East. The 
monastery of Mar Marun has become a publie place where 
Christians, Musulmans and—it seems—even Jews (and very 
probably others too, for this part of the world, a cross roads in 
time and space, includes people of all religions) meet in an 
atmosphere of faith and fervour, in a spirit of curiosity perhaps 


1 Vie spirituelle, April 1951, p. 410. 
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but yet sincere. To our knowledge there has never been any- 
thing like it in the history of the Church.’ 

Father Daher in his book, Vie, survie et prodiges de V’ermite 
Charbel Makhlouf, gives details and the evidence for some of the 
most striking cures which are attributed as miraculous. Some 
of these cures are strangely moving. Reading of these cures of the 
paralytic, of the blind receiving their sight and of the dumb 
speaking, one thinks at once how like the miracles of the Gospels 
they are. And as there too it is the simple and humble folk 
who seem to receive the greatest graces from the intercession 
of Father Charbel ... the story, e.g., of the ageing little 
seamstress. Mountaha Daher Baulos, who was a hunchback. She 
went to Annaya but could not get so far as the tomb because of 
the crowd. It was the 11th of May 1950. 


I stayed at a certain distance because of the crowd and 
I said: “I won’t trouble you now like the others. Ill 
repeat the Lord’s Prayer and ‘Hail Mary,’ asking you to 
protect my two nephews that are orphans. I will not ask 

anything for myself for I am nearly 50 years of age and 
coming to the end of my life. Protect my eyesight so that 
I may be able to work at my job of seamstress.” 

I returned to Beyrouth, feeling no change. On 15 May, 
that is to say four days after my visit, I dreamt that I was 
in the holy church near my home place, surrounded by my 
parents. I asked them to join with me in prayers; they 
said they were busy and couldn’t. I said that I would pray 
by myself. At half past four I awoke and commenced to 
dress myself before the mirror. I was extremely astonished 
to discover that my hump had disappeared. Before my 
cure I had asked Mile Kaeukab Nasr, who was with me in 
my bedroom, to rub my hump with the blessed oil taken 
from the tomb of Father Charbel and she had replied : 
“Mass is going to start in five minutes; after Mass I'll 
rub your back.” Then, full of joy I cried to her: “I’m 
eured ! Look, my hump has gone !” ; 


The Church has not yet pronounced either on the sanctity 
of Father Charbel Makhlouf or on the extraordinary happenings 


1 Vie spirituelle, April 1951, p p. poi 
2 Vie survie p. 128. 
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associated with his name. One must respect and be grateful 
for such caution on the part of the Mother of Saints. Meanwhile 
: the fame of the hermit spreads throughout the Middle East and 
Europe. On an average 5,000 people make their way to the 
monastery of Annaya high up in the mountains each day of the 
week. On Sundays the crowd reaches 10,000 and on Pentecost 
of 1950 there were as many as 40,000 pilgrims. The atmosphere, 
-we are told, is one of unmistakable religious fervour. 


St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth. McGarry 


HEART AND HEAD 

| Men are not merely mind, they are also heart. I have 

always felt that what the world needs today is healthy 

| enthusiasm, not only in the sphere of religion but also in 

| economics, politics, business and in every other activity. 
Minds may be convinced but hearts may be very cold and 
stony ; and as long as hearts remain in that condition 
there can be no hope for peace in this distracted world of 


ours. 
—Cardinal Gracias 
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FILMS 


NE may fairly enough describe films as the second prop 

of the tottering edifice of conversation, when the first, the 

weather, has cracked under the strain of heavy silences. 
It is, too, a somewhat more durable prop, and the opening 
gambit, “Seen any good films lately ?” can provide a lengthier 
conversation piece for casual acquaintances. who cannot endure 
each other in silence. It is my hope that they will provide me, 
at any rate, with sufficient material for this rather one-sided 
conversation with the readers of The Furrow, which may last. 
for as long as it pleases the Editor. May I hope also that. 
many readers who know more about the subject than I do or 
who feel that they have something to say about it or who may 
wish for information of one kind or another, will join in and 
pass the ball back and forward ? 

An extract from today’s paper states that 965,000 people. 
in the 26 Counties attend the cinema every week and spend 
£34 million per annum on cinema tickets. This means that 50 
million visits to the cinema are made every year; the population 
of the 26 Counties being approximately 24 million souls. I 
hesitate to indulge in any further mathematical calculations. 
with these figures—there is always a tendency to use statistics. 
as a drunken man uses a lamp post, more for support than 
illumination. 

If we couple the fact that our people pay 50 million visits 
to the cinema each year with the statement of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XI that “there does not exist today a means more 
potent than the cinema for influencing the masses,” we are 
bound to take cognisance of the cinema as a profoundly potent 
force in moulding the minds and lives of our people. 

Tt is said that a man is ensnared through his eyes and a. 
woman through her ears; tbis and the fact that the human 
race “consists mainly of men and women,’ should account, in 
a rather over-simplified way, for the grip which the cinema in-. 
dustry has on the public. 

In the Encyclical Vigilanti Cura Pope Pius XI precisely 
determines the source of the universal appeal of films. ‘The. 
power of the motion picture consists in this : that it speaks by 
means of vivid and concrete imagery, which the mind takes in. 
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with enjoyment and without fatigue . . . Futhermore it has 
enlisted in its service luxurious appointments, pleasing music, 
the vigour of realism, every form of whim and fancy. For this 
very reason it attracts and fascinates particularly the young, 
the adolescent, and even the child.” 

The present Holy Father in an address to American Motion 
Picture Executives again pinpoints the essential and immediate 
appeal of the film. ‘The eyes and ears are like broad avenues 
that lead directly to the moulding of Man ; and they are open 
wide most often, without challenge by spectators of your films.” 

Without claiming that this is an exhaustive list, I set 
out here a half dozen not uncommon attitudes of mind towards 
the films, which may serve as material for an examination of 
conscience. 


1. The Cinema is a Menace 

Here is an industry, mainly under alien control, purveying 
a gross form of materialism, giving a small amount of employ- 
ment, for which it collects the sum of 3} million pounds yearly. 
It is an instrument for the denationalisation of eur people, a 
school for the education of the juvenile delinquent and a uni- 
versity for the mature moron. 


2. The Cinema is a Drug 

Statistics once again—the fact that almost half of our pop- 
ulation attends the cinema once a week ; the appalling sight of 
rows of citizens, very many of them children, lined up patiently 
outside the cinema, standing for long periods in bad weather— 
and even preferring their weekly dose of films to the enjoyment 
of God’s sunshine in beautiful summer weather, is surely an 
indication of the addicts’ deplorable craving for their regular 
weekly “shot in the dark.”’ 


3. The Cinema purveys Trash 

It is well known that intellectually and morally cinema 
entertainment must arrive at the lowest common denominator 
if films are to maintain their popularity with the greatest number 
of the public. Films are designed to appeal to the immature, 
adolescent mind, to exploit and glorify the strong passions of 
love or greed or revenge. They portray a false set of values and 
a cheap materialist philosophy, while the lives of most of those 
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associated with the film industry are only too eloquent a tri- 
bute to the degrading effects of the philosophy which they — 
and portray. i 


4. The Cinema is a Form of Entertainment 

Here is Drama for the Million in handy ses, The human 
need to be amused, thrilled, entertained, the need for the purga- 
tion of the mind, the catharsis which the Greeks considered an 
essential quality of Drama is here dispensed in compact form, 
easily taken, readily absorbed into the system. Wherever you 
are, from Aran to the Aleutians, or Archangel to Australia, 
given a few pieces of equipment and a little electric current, you 
can be enthralled, gripped, soothed, or set rolling in the aisles 
by this wonderful tonic or purgative—with no unpleasant after- 
effects, perhaps, but a little dulling of the mind. Truly the 
cinema brings joy, amusement, relaxation, and happiness, if 
only of brief duration, into the lives of millions who otherwise 
would never experience the effects of live drama, and whose 
lives are such that this momentary escape from reality assuages 
the pain of their constant struggle for survival. 


5. The Cinema is an Art Form 


The art of the cinema is not simple but complex. It is a 
fruit resulting from the selection of a number of strains ; the 
art of the dramatist, the director, the producer, the camera man, 
the musician, the actor. 

It is not confined in time or space ; it is the most flexible 
of all art forms ; one has only to think of such diverse types of 
films as say Quo Vadis and Fantasia to realise how one may go 
back or forward in space or time or into the realms of fantasy, 
and to realise, too, how the film artist is-only governed by the 
extent of his imagination, as far as his art form is concerned, 
whatever may be said about the restricting effect of box office 
appeal and the credulity of his intended audience. 

It was not an uncommon thing during the first flight into 
the realms of preaching which we made in college, to hear each 
successive amateur preacher claim for the particular subject 
of his sermon “today we consider the all important subject of 
so and so.”’ Fortunately for our peace of mind none of these 
statements were de fide so that we could save ourselves from 
being worked into a state of frenzied consideration of one all 
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important subject after another, or what was worse, trying to 
bring to bear on all the same intensity of concentration. © 

While the cinema is an important art form, it is not the 
only one ; and its importance depends to a large extent on its 
vulgarity (in the Latin sense) ; while the obscurity of its paternity 
makes it difficult for it to establish its claims to legitimacy in 
the field of art at all. 


6. The Cinema is an instrument of Propaganda 

There is among more sophisticated cinema audiences a 
strong tendency to shy away from blatantly educative or 
propaganda films ; but there are more ways of killing a cat than 
choking it with butter, and the pill is nowadays pretty well 
sugared before being offered to the public. 

From meaning nothing more than spreading the faith, the 
word propaganda has almost come today to connote lying. In 
international affairs and even in internal politics it is equivalent 
to a competition to see who can make the most malicious . 
ment first, and shout it loudest. 

The reaction of the public is divided between believing 
everything that your own country or political party states, or 
believing nothing at all that anybody states. A public confused 
and cynical from the experience of two world wars tends more 
to the second reaction of disbelieving everything, consequently 
more subtle methods of propaganda must be employed. In 
this form of propaganda the assumptions and omissions are 
more important than what is actually stated. 

Let us suppose that we are viewing a brief news reel item 
showing, say, Oakridge or Charwell or some other atomic 
plant. The commentator says: “American (or British or 
French, etc.) scientists triumph in atomic energy race.” 

It is assumed that the introduction of the atomic age is a 
good thing, that “progress towards” is a good thing, that it is 
something that everyone desires and that if you don’t subscribe 
to these beliefs you should have your head examined. The 
atomic bomb, the effects of radiation, the persuasive effects 
of one of these bludgeons in the hands of a bully on weaker 
or less wealthy people—all these things are omitted. 

The suggestion is made that our scientists are responsible 
for this wonderful triumph. While in fact possibly only 20% 
of those responsible are American or French or British—and in 
any case 50% of the data, information, technical skill and 
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inventiveness are supplied by non-nationals and possibly from 
the robbery of enemy patents, and the picking of enemy brains. 
The real success of propaganda depends on knowing how 
to make a false suggestion, and how to omit what is nd 
significant. 
The films since they make their appeal immediately and do 
not encourage thought, are an ideal vehicle for this form of 
propaganda and consequently are greatly availed of for this 


purpose. 


7. The Cinema is an Industry 


If we exclude experimental, avant-garde and educational 
films, we may take it that the purpose for which the remainder 
of films is made is to make money. The industry which exploits 
the human craving for amusement and entertainment is very 
truly termed the commercial cinema, it supplies at a price and 
@ profit something the public demands. 

It is surprising to learn that the cinema industry ranks 
third in world economic importance, taking precedence even 
over such industries as steel, textiles and automobiles. Since 
such vast commercial interests are at stake and such a large 
amount of capital is invested in it, we may reasonably conclude 
that the ultimate criterion in the industry is the box office. 

‘ Engraved on the heart of the industry we are sure to find 
one word, ‘“‘publicity.”” The circus parade, the brass bands, the 
big drum, the barkers, are today replaced by the gala premiére 
with invitations to the Upper Ten, the midnight matinee, the 
advance publicity, the lurid posters, the breathless, screaming 
trailers and the frenzied searching of the dictionary for bigger 
and better adjectives. And the aim of all this is to extract from 
the public, that dazed rustic at the fancy fair, the few pennies 
still remaining in the corner of his hankerchief. 

As they say in the correspondence columns of the Press— 
“the above views are not necessarily those of the Editor.”” By 
no means, nor are they all mine—perhaps some of them are 
yours—or perhaps you haven’t thought about the matter at all. 
Maybe you’d ibid to forget the whole ied and go to the 
pictures. 


és JoHN K. DEMPSEY 
89 Strand Street, Skerries, Co. Dublin. 
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8 I listened with envious appreciation to Father Gordon 
i Albion’s sermon in the People’s Service on the Light 
Programme of the B.B.C. on November 22nd of last 

‘ year my thoughts went back to one of my own earliest efforts 
é in the art of preaching. Hardly any of us, reading his sermon 
manuscripts of seminary days, is tempted to echo Swift’s lament, 

“What a genius I had when I wrote that!” The long, unwieldy 

sentences, top-heavy with theological abstractions and elaborate 

4 divisions drag to an uneasy finish in our peroration, nor are we 
3 surprised to see on the back of the manuscript the crisp com- 
: ment of the professor: “Come to grips with your subject.” And 
4 when we do follow this sound advice we often have great difficulty 
r in breaking our stip, finding ourselves in the unhappy state of 
: the preacher who is finished but can’t stop. Of these not un-- 

common faults the Radio sermon is a fine corrective. 
To be successful the radio preacher must submit to three 
powerful disciplines. The first is time. This ensures a well- 
H balanced sermon and the preacher, knowing that he will be 
i cut off the air in tenor fifteen minutes, cannot afford an elaborate 
3 introduction to his subject ; the same knowledge will force him 
to make a clean-cut ending. A second discipline, also beyond 

_ the preacher’s control, is the kind of audience he has. Speaking 
to people who are not obliged to listen for a moment longer than 
they wish is a wonderful incentive to making one’s subject as 
interesting, impressive and precise as possible. The microphone 
provides the final discipline: extravagant gestures have no 
effect on it except, possibly, a bad one and its sensitivity soon 
makes voice control a very important matter. 

Although many art forms, particularly the visual ones, 
have been severely handicapped by the discipline imposed by 
radio, that of preaching has, in my opinion, gained. The limiting 
disciplines mentioned above are those which every preacher 
wishes he could impose on himself. The long, elaborate sermon 
delivered in thundering tones with vigorous gestures has given 
way to a short, precise, practical discourse delivered easily and 
naturally, and, my contention is that our model for such is a 
good radio sermon. The best men for the work are naturally 
chosen ; there is no scarcity of such sermons and systematic, 
appreciative listening can, I believe, be at great help to every 
priest in his own re 
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Speaking of the young Irish University, Newman said -: 
“T look towards a land both old and young ; old in its Christianity, 
young in the promise of its future.” And some of my readers 
at least, with nostalgic recollections of elocution classes in the 
Aula Maxima, will complete the Cardinal’s glowing prophecy - 
“ ... thither, as to a sacred soil . . . students are flocking from 
East, West and South, from America and Australia and India, 
from Egypt and Asia Minor .. . all eager for one large true 
wisdom ; and thence, when their stay is over, going back 
again to carry over all the earth peace to men of good will.” __ 

I thought of Newman’s words when another eminent. 
Englishman, a convert also, speaking recently in Dublin on 
“The Catholic Balance Sheet, 1900-50” envisaged Radio Eireann 
as a great centre of cultural and missionary activities, a Christian 
counterpart of Moscow. We can hardly say that Newman’s 
dream of the Irish University as a Christian Athens has been 
fulfilled. What of Sir Arnold Lunn’s hope ? 

There is little doubt but that at present most of our pro- 
grammes are too restricted and too narrowly confined. Neutral- 
ity and isolation in the realm of world politics has been forced 
on us by necessity but we cannot afford a religious and cultural 
isolation ; that way lies spiritual and mental bankruptcy. 
Ireland has much to contribute to the rest of the world and 
much to receive. Do our radio programmes play the part they 
ought in this two-way interchange, linking us with the rest of 
the world ? Do we not rather feel that here in our small isolated 
country we have little in common with the peoples of France, 
Italy, Germany and of the rest of Europe from whom we got 
the religion, culture and civilisation we have? Too seldom do 
we experience that sense of union and solidarity with our fellow 
Catholics of the West brought by the relay of the inauguration 
of the Marian Year. Our geographical isolation breeding spirit- 
ual and cultural isolation can be overcome by a deepening and 
widening of our programmes. Radio Eireann’s musical program- 
mes are excellent : taking, at random, the week from December 
13th to 20th we had music from Ireland, England, France, 
Sweden, Italy, Germany and “a tour of Europe in song.’’ 
Ought we not to lay under contribution the great cultural 
resources of these and other lands in other artistic and spirituat 
spheres ? 

The translation into English of Gilbert Cesbron’s Saints 
in Hell with its powerful and painful delineation of the lives of 
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the priest-workers in France is another indication of growing 
interest in a unique experiment. Readers of The Furrow of 
February 1953 will recall Father Donnelly’s vivid account of 
his interview with Father Loew, a priest-worker in Marseilles, 
and recently these priest-workers have been in the news when 
an order was sent from Rome to the French bishops forbidding 
seminarians to spend a period of probation in the factories. 
A splendid talk by Pierre Emmanuel in the “Letter from Paris” 
series on the Third Programme corrected false impressions 
intentionally conveyed by some newspapers, gave an admirably 
lucid account of the causes of the separatjon of the workers from 
the Church and gave unhappy Lamennais the credit he deserves 
for starting with Montalembert, Ozanam and Lacordaire 
movement to stop that fatal process. He candidly described 
the difficulties of the priest-worker’s life, the conflicting loyalties, 
the confusions that endanger the sacerdotal character. Like 
Father Donnelly, Pierre Emmanuel did not venture to forecast 
what the future of the priest-worker will be. Forbidden by the 
recent agreement between Rome and the French hierarchy 
to live a free-lance life any more or to engage in social activity, 
especially in the trade-union field, will the priest-worker still 
retain his hold on his fellow workers ? 

Father Joseph Christie, S.J., aroused much comment in 
both Catholic and non-Catholic circles in England by his de- 
nunciation in Westminister Cathedral of pornography in 
the modern Press and his forthcoming talks on Radio Eireann 
entitled ““War on Two Fronts” should be well worth listening to. 
Dealing with Catholic Apologetics in Great Britain, the first 
talk—“The Apostle of Hyde Park”—will be given at 7.15 p.m. 
on January 14th. 

For readers in Britain and Northern Ireland so fortunate 
as to own television sets the B.B.C. has a rare treat on the feast 
of the Holy Family (Sunday, January 10). On that day at 11 a.m. 
High Mass will be televised from Leeds Cathedral. Bishop 
Heenan will preach. 


St. Pinian’s College, Mullingar. FLYNN 
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Acta Apostolicae Sedis of 15 November 1953 pub- 
lished a decree of the Sacred Penitentiary dealing with 
the spiritual favours granted during the Marian Year. 
The decree is dated 11 November 1953. Six favours 
are enumerated. 


1. PLENARIAM Indulgentiam ab omnibus christifidelibus toties 
lucrandam quoties ipsi, peccatorum venia obtenta et Eucharis- 
tica Mensa refecti, quodlibet templum in honorem Beatae 
Mariae Virginis extructum, vel sacellum, si de locis Missionum 
agatur, devote visitaverint et ad Summi Pontificis mentem 
preces fuderint die,quo Marianus Annus initium capit itemque 
quo clauditur, nempe die octava mensis decembris anni 1953, 
et die octava eiusdem mensis anni 1954; pariterque in festis 
Nativitatis, Annuntiationis, Purificationis, Septem Dolorum et 
Assumptionis Beatae Mariae Virginis. 


IL. Item christifideles, praefatis adimpletis conditionibus, 
Indulgentiam plenariam consequi valent singulis Anni Mariani 
sabbatis et quoties peregrinationem ad eadem templa turmatim 
instituerint. 


lidem christifideles qui, uti supra disposi alicu’ 
sacrae functioni in honorem Beatae Mariae Virginis celebrandae 
devote interfuerint, Indulgentiam plenariam pariter lucrari 
possunt ; si vero saltem corde contrito hoc egerint, Indulgentia 
decem annorum ipsis conceditur. 


IV. Singulis locorum Episcopis facultas facta est Papalem 
Benedictionem cum plenaria adnexa Indulgentia impertiendi 


diebus quibus idem Annus inchoatur ac claunditur inter sacra — 


solemnia pontificali ritu peracta. 


V. Omnia Altaria, Beatae Mariae Virgini aicata erunt 
privilegiata in favorem animae alicuius christifidelis in Dei 
gratia vita functi, in cuius suffragium ibi Missa a quocumque 
Sacerdote celebrabitur. 


VI. Ubi vero peculiare Sanctuarium habetur, in quo 
Deipara Virgo Maria singularissima pietate colitur, et ad quod 
peregrinantium multitudines e dissitis etiam locis pie se conferre 
solent, in eo christifideles, praeter omnes recensitas gratias 
spirituales, lucrari possunt Indulgentiam plenariam non modo 
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singulis sabbatis, sed etiam ceteris Anni Mariani diebus, dum- 
modo rite confessi ac sacris Epulis refecti, Sanctuarium illud 
devote visitaverint et ad mentem Summi Pontificis preces 


fuderint. 
Contrariis quibuslibet minime obstantibus. 


L’Osservatore Romano of 4 December 1953 pub- 
lished a decree of the Congregation of Rites dated 29 
November 1953 which permits the offering of a votive 
Mass of the Immaculate Conception on all Saturdays of 
the Marian Year, with certain limitations. 


Sacra Rituum Congregatio, de mandato Sanctissimi Domini, 
benigne indulget ut, durante hoc mariano anno, a die octava 
decembris mensis ad eumdem adventuri anni diem, in omnibus 
ecclesiis et oratoriis singulis per annum sabbatis, legi possit 
unica Missa votiva, cantata vel lecta, de Immaculata Concep- 
tione Beatae Mariae Virginis, dummodo non occurrat festum 
duplex I vel IT classis, feria, vigilia aut octava privilegiata 
primi et secundi ordinis; festum, vigilia aut octava ipsius 
Deiparae ; et insuper aliquod pium exercitium peragatur in 
honorem Beatae Mariae Virginis. Contrariis quibuslibet non 


obstantibus. 


TWENTY-FIvE YEARS LATER 


I was a young priest then, just fresh from my studies, 
and, as happens with all young speakers, I spoke from 
the head, and not from the heart. Tonight I speak from the _ 


heart. 
—Cardinal Gracias 


THOUGHTS ON THE GOSPELS FOR 
FEBRUARY 


FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER EPIPHANY 
(Matthew 13 : 24-30) 


The Sower of Evil 


We have only to look around us or to examine the history 
of mankind since Christ to see that that great rebel continues 
to be present exerting a powerful disintegrating action even in 
the midst of Christianity. He does’ not only work to keep the 
poor pagans away from Christ but he also strives to tear away 
from Christians both internal and external unity, holy unity 
with Christ. 

(a) How can we avoid seeing the work of the Evil One in 
the various schisms of the Church? The proud rebellion of 
numerous arch-heretics; the most harmful doctrines that 
interpret the thought and even the very life of Jesus as an 
encouragement to hate and to sensuality ; the battles to dis- 
lodge the unshakable strength of Catholicism—clearly reveal 
an endeavour down the centuries springing invariably from the 
same agent for evil. He believes he can triumph with our sepa- 
rated brethren through sectarian churches and parties. And 
man lends him a hand, unconsciously or wickedly allying him- 
self with his own enemy. 

(b) The “ancient adversary” is always present in society 
itself and in revolution with its political antagonisms, wars and 
colossal propaganda for evil. Here we see Satan not only setting 
up the most absurd bulwarks of laicism against the untiring 
work of religious penetration, but also fomenting every kind of 
persecution, deepening the furrows of hate and making whole 
nations seek for themselves an earthly Paradise, opposing the 
spiritual values of the Church as the lies of self-interest and 
masked attempts at hegemony. 

(c) In a novel by Nino Salvaneschi Le Pastore Sulle Ventre, 
Lucifer’s activity in families and states, trade and private offi- 
ces, social life and individual life alike, is followed step by step 
80 closely that it is not difficult to see the Demon himself personi- 
fied in one of those squinting figures that manoeuvre the whole 
world from their box behind the scenes. In our souls—it is 
impossible to deny it—there is always ready and wakeful this 
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toiling infernal power that sows sin and rejoices in every slip 
we make. 

But the Christian knows that Christ cannot be defeated. 
He lets the tares grow beside the good seed but He will only 
allow it until the day of the harvest. Then it will be “bound 
into bundles to be burned.” 


Not all the Devil’s fault 


In the face of the wickedness of the consciences of some 
men Shakespeare wished to acquit the Demon from blame, 
saying that, fundamentally, “‘The prince of Darkness is a 
gentleman.” The “Prince of Darkness” is indeed made respon- 
sible even when the blame for the sin is entirely and solely our 
own. Our inborn lusts, our wilfully seeking opportunities to 
sin, our neglect of prayer and the sacramental life are effective 
substitutes for his interference. 

(a) I heard an entertaining story during a course of spiritual 
exercises. The preacher told us that there was once a lay brother 
who used to enjoy an egg for his tea every now and then ; and 
as the convent did not keep him very well supplied he found a 
way of getting his eggs on the quiet. But as he did not like them 
raw he used to go into the church and (please do not be shocked 
-by this) turn them over the flame of the oil lamp until they were 
properly done. Eventually he was discovered by the Father 
Prior, who called him into his room and gave him a very severe 
dressing down. He scolded him eloquently and without letting 
him get a word in edgeways. But at last the poor brother mana- 
ged to speak and attempted to excuse himself. ‘You understand 
the weakness of the flesh, Father,” he said, “and then, well, 
it was the Devil who tempted me.’ At this he felt a hard slap 
on his face from an invisible hand and a dark voice said indig- 
nantly: “Liar, I had not even given you a thought.” 

(b) We do not always owe the blame to the Devil. Often 
we form evil habits by our own doing and we are the ones that 
go seeking out ways to trick God, we are the ones that do not 
want to turn away from evil when we could easily do so by simply 
turning to heaven and beseeching its help. 

Notice the servants of the Lord in today’s parable. They 
were not watchful, they were asleep. Their sleep could not be 
laid at the enemy’s door but he profited by it. If they had kept 
awake the enemy would not have been able to ruin their field. 
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It is a lesson for us. Let us watch and pray, then we shall not 
fall into temptation. 

(c) Do you want to prevent Satan from triumphing over 
your souls? Learn to take warmth from the fire of Love by 
being closely united to God through His grace always ; by pray- 
ing in faith and proving your affection for the Lord in works of 
ardent charity to all your brothers. For Satan fled from Love. 
It was not for nothing that Dante placed him in the deepest 
pit of Hell above a waste of ice next to the traitors ; he flaps 
his broken wings, not to take flight upwards but to nourish the 
frost of his hate and bitterness. He cannot reach our hearts 
if we keep alight the flame of love the Saviour has lighted in us. 


| SBPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY (Matthew 20: 1-61) 


Justice and Merit 


“As you do unto me, sv shall it be done unto you.”’ Let us | 
apply this phrase to the conception of justice towards God. Do 
not let us forget that He has made a sort of contract with us 
before putting us on our way in life. .“If you do.even as I have 
commanded you, I shall give you eternal happiness as a reward. 
And as you do unto Me, so shall I do unto you.” That is justice, 
but He goes further and seems to say to us: “As you do unto 
Me, so shall I not do unto you.” 

May the Divine will of this Divine Master be forever praised ! 

(a) In fact if the Omnipotent were to behave towards us 
according to the terms of justice, we.should be in a sorry state. 

-In a scene of one of Shakespeare’s plays a knight boasts of his 
merits and of the great rewards he expects, and then comes this 
ironic and lively observation : ‘‘Use every man after his desert 
and who shall escape whipping ?”’ (Hamlet, Act 2, Sc. 2). 

(b) The workers of the first hour grumbled, saying that the 
last had not worked as much as they and therefore deserved 
less. “But tell me, who called you?” ‘The Master.” “And if 
the Master had not called you what then would you have done?”’ 
“We would have waited until He came back at the sixth hour 
or at the ninth hour or in the evening.”’ “You see.”” ‘‘What %”’ 
“You see that everything depends upon the Master; you see 
that you have no merit. You would have been like them if the 
Master had not called you.” 
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O let us put ourselves, in a spirit of humility, with the last 
of the labourers, who in spite of their unworthiness, their sin 
and their initial unwillingness, were rewarded even for the small 
amount of work they did. Such an attitude of humility gives 
pleasure to the Lord, who has always shown us that the basis 
of the greatness of the saints was a profound awareness of their 
own nothingness before the Giver of all. 

(c) The last sentence of this parable certainly remains a 
mystery, “Many are called but few are chosen.” The whole 
world of divine dealings remains a mystery to our finite minds. 
We know that the call is the gift of God ; election to glory is 
even more a gift from God, since the grace to be able to save 
one’s soul is given to everybody—that is clear because God is good 
and just. Why some should save themselves and others not is 
not so clear: We know that the damned say to themselves : 
“Tt is all my fault,” and the. blessed “It is all God’s doing.” 
As for the rest, let us not judge others lest we judge wrongly. 
We should rather do something in order not to be the labourers 
of the last hour only. Who knows when the last will dawn for 
any one of us ? 


“T will sing of the mercy of the Lord’ 


The parable of the labourers in the vineyard is really also 
a parable of pity. It shows a Master full of pity who wishes 
to leave no one out of work, is full of pity in rewarding even 
those who are not deserving and full of pity when He puts the 
last first. 

(a) “Before creating man,” says a legend reported by 
Piero Chiminelli, “God decided to hear the opinions of the 
angels nearest to Him. ‘Don’t create him,’ shouted the angel 
of justice, ‘he will be hard and cruel to his own kind.’ ‘Don’t 
create him,’ said the angel of peace, ‘man will make the earth 
red with the blood of his brothers.’ ‘Don’t create him,’ :im- 
plored the angel of truth, ‘he will tell lie upon lie to exculpate 
himself or for gain, or out of malice.’ The angel of pity knelt 
down before God when they had finished. ‘Create man,’ he 
said, ‘in the image of your Beloved Son. When everyone else 
has abandoned him, I shall stay with him and make him full of 
pity towards his poor brothers.’ Thus man was created.” 

(b) We ought to learn to be full of pity towards our enemies 
as we are towards the poor and the weak. Earnest Hello, quoting 
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St. Diogigi a Demofilo’s magnificent letter, tells the story of a 

contemplative called Carpo who was bitterly indignant because 

a pagan had succeeded in making a poor Christian deny his 

faith. He passed from resentment to hatred and ended by cursing § 

them both. Then he remembered that one should not let the z 

sun go down upon one’s wrath and he went to sleep with a 

troubled heart. In a dream he seemed to see the two guilty 

men again. They were standing on the edge of a precipice at 

the bottom of which terrifying serpents were creeping towards 

the men hypnotising them. The two men were about to throw 

themselves over and Carpo then began to shout in his sleep 

that they had got what they deserved and cursed them again. 

At “every curse he uttered the earth slid down under their 

feet. At that moment Jesus appeared from heaven and held 

out a hand to each of the guilty men and lifted them out of 

the abyss. Then the Redeemer said to Carpo: “Lift your 

hand to strike Me, curse Me since I am ready to die once again ’ 

for man’s salvation. Go on, why don’t you shout at Me?” : 

Carpo learnt his lesson and was so gentle from then onwards 4 

that he was known as “Carpo the pitiful.” 4 

(c) Now, in the Mass, we are about to repeat Jesus’s beauti- 3 

ful prayer: “Give us this day our daily bread.”? We ask for 

work for everybody and we believe that the Lord will hear 

a our sincere petition. But we also add: “Forgive us our tres- 

a passes as we forgive them that trespass against us.’? In short 

we ask for pity for ourselves and promise to have mercy for 

all men. There is need for this prayer on the lips of many workers 

who are continually instilled with class hatred and an un- 

Christian spirit of revenge. There is a need for the “Our Father” 

in the mouths of many of the bad faithful who are always ready 

to pass evil judgment on others, almost envying their goodness, 
by grumbling and sinning. 

Above all there is a need for the prayer taught us by Jesus 
in the mouths of the rich who seem to think of a workman as an 
enemy, who despise the poor and who forget that they are 
indebted for their well being and wealth to the work of the 
humble labourer. 


SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY (Luke 8 : 4-15) 
Scarecrow, Water and Scythe 


Jesus’s parable shows us why the good seed of His word 
does not bear fruit. It is partly the evil tempter, partly human 
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weakness and partly attachments to earthly goods. We should 
arm ourselves against such evil forces with good scarecrows, 
by deep irrigation and by constant weeding. Do these remedies 
seem strange ? I will explain them to you. 


(a) The birds who carry off the seed of the Lord are all 
those instruments the devil uses to entangle us in error and 
religious ignorance. It was with good reason that a French 
parish priest addressed these words to the faithful of Brittany : 
“Do you know what I would do if I were the Devil? Perhaps 


you think I would try to make you swear, or steal or hate your 


neighbour of commit adultery or filthy things of that sort? 
I would not dream of it. If I were the devil I would set up a 
perverse newspaper and force you to subscribe to it and read it. 
I am certain that before long you would have accumulated . 
plenty of those sins and I am even more certain that, if nothing 
else, you would have stopped worrying about eternal salvation. 
This is what I would do and nothing else—if I were the devil.” 


Unfortunately Satan set up this newspaper some time ago, 
indeed several. And day by day they carry off the last grains of 
Revelation and plant seeds of disgusting morality which under- 
mine us with corruption. The thought of the punishment of 
God is the scarecrow. 

(b) “Don’t read good books,” said Lacordaire, “read only 
the best.’? A man whose character is formed in the school of 
amoral books, lascivious films, shameless radio programmes and 
then listens to the word of God, hardens his heart like a stone 
and stops the seed from taking root. He calls upon the first 
evil occasion. We are indeed very weak if we do not cling to 
the Lord and irrigate His word with love and carry it out with 
His help. Otherwise the sun of passion rises upon it and dries 
up the seed. Nothing comes to life—everything shrivels. But 
the water of grace makes everything grow. 

(c) The thorns. Immoderate preoccupation with the getting 
of wealth or pleasure suffocates the seed of the Lord in us. It 
leaves us without air; initiative dies; good intentions are 
buried in the shadows. A kind of spiritual deafness takes hold 
of us. Remember the cry of Beethoven when he was deaf, “If 
you could free me of my misfortune, I would raise up the world.” 
How many Christians feel the urgency of freeing themselves from 
exaggerated worries about their possessions, from miserable 
aspirations to success and enjoyment, from the brute pleasure 
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of impurity. Let us return to Christ. Let us say that His Word 
is right, let us free ourselves, with His help, of those heavy 
encumbrances, pruning everything with the scythe of good will. 
Only then will we be able to raise up the world. 


Know and Persevere 


In practice every Christian today should aim at three things: 
to know Holy Writ, to listen to and to practise the Word of 
God as spoken by the priests and with constancy to deepen his 
own religious culture so that he may persevere. 

(a) During the struggle for resistance, some partisans 
stopped two Dominicans in Piedmont because they suspected 
them of being spies in disguise. Do you know what they did to 
make sure that they were really monks? An officer who was 
good Catholic asked them : “How many letters are there by 
St. Paul?” Evidently he reasoned that if they were not monks 
they would have no idea about these things. Unfortunately 
that is how things are: people know all about the stars of the 
cinema and of sport. all about the atomic bomb and penicillin but 
they do not know how many sacraments there are or even that 
St. Paul has written fourteen letters which are part of the New 
Testament. One must know Holy Writ with the simplicity of 
a good and perfect heart, as Jesus says. It is everyone’s duty. 

(b) It is not enough to listen, one must live up to it. In 
the pulpit of the Basilica of the Patriarchs at Grado there is 
written : ‘Be ye doers of the word, nor hearers only” (James 
1: 22). St. Paul says the same thing: ‘For not the hearers 
of the law are just before God, but the doers of the law shall be 
justified’ (Romans 2: 13). He who listens in humility and 
faith will certainly succeed in putting God’s commandments 
into practice. 

(ec) Naturally constancy and tenacity are needed. I have 
read that the whole parish church of Venezzano in Bologna 
was built by one man from 1894 onwards. Vito Mazzell quietly 
started this great enterprise, which neither war nor illness pre- 
vented him from carrying out. People laughed at him and 
criticised him ceaselessly, but the good labourer dauntlessly 
went on putting stone upon stone. By the time he finished the 
150 feet high cupola in 1925 the rest of the church was ready for 
use. Thirty two years of solitary labour had gone by but he had 
succeeded. 
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Let us also work for the good of making the word of God 
bear fruit. Do you know what has been promised to us? A 
hundred for one! A little perseverance and we have Paradise 
for eternity. The word of God has assured us of it. 


QUINQUAGESIMA SUNDAY (Luke 8: 4-15) 


Ask Every Day 


“T am sixty-six,” wrote Goethe, “I have considered every 
beautiful thing that one can look for in life. But I have found 
only two beautiful things: a child sleeping and a mother 
praying.” Let us not confine it to a mother’s praying. Look at. 
the blind man from Jericho. He is a beggar who asks for alms 
and receives money but no one was able to give him back his 
sight. We too are beggars through life, even if we are the pos- 
sessors of millions and enjoy every pleasure.. We always ask 
for the alms of love and joy, since no earthly affection or human 
experience can ever satisfy the heart. But if we pray we obtain 
everything. The blind man from Jericho, who insists upon 
calling Jesus, obtains a miracle and is happy. 

(a) Jesus has admonished us that we ought to pray without 
wearying even if it is always the same prayer, monotonously 
the same and always unheard. “Every day fifty winds blow 
into the soul of a man and dry it out. Prayer is the dew that 
revives it’? (Lamennais). How much unexpected grace and how 
much protection this life-giving dew has been able to give us ! 

(b) The Redeemer wants to hear us ask for His pity. He 
asks in His turn: “What wilt thou that I do unto thee?” 
We ask for the pity of the Most High but let our prayers be as 
sincere and attentive as possible. Do you remember in Hamlet 
Shakespeare put the following words into the mouth of the king 
while still in his guilt : 


My words fly up, my thoughts remain below. 
Words without thoughts never to heaven go. ~ 


All this without being over particular about in- 
voluntary distractions, which do not make our wishes invalid— 
even the saints had them. St. Teresa the Great declared that it 
was difficult to finish a Pater without being distracted. 
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_ (ce) Father Vincent McNabb, O.P., often said that he 
felt very much moved when sinners confessed their sins, even 
serious ones. He never showed disdain, or reproved them; he 
only tried to make them repent by thinking of the crucified 
Jesus. “But when someone comes to me and tells me that he 
never says his prayers,” he confided, “I want to put my hand 
out of the confession box and give him a right good smack. 
Because a man who deos not pray cannot keep his faith, and 
if faith is missing the way is open to the most terrible pitfalls 
and to the abandonment of religious practice.” 

We draw near to Jesus in prayer. In the Protestant West- 
minister Abbey Christ is shown carrying a light to lighten the 
world. In every Catholic church Jesus is hidden in the luminous 
cloud of His divinity. He does not carry a light. He is the 
light itself. He who believes in Him sees. To pray is therefore 
to see. 

Pity Through Faith 


The Master says to the blind man: “Go, thy faith has 
saved thee.” A call to faith such as this has particular point 
in this context because just before this Christ had made incredible 
prophecies about Himself. And we believe in His word. 

(a) He also prophesied the Resurrection after the “terrible 
Passion.’’ This prophecy was not understood by the Apostles 
then. Today we see that it was fulfilled completely and that 
gives this great consolation to our faith. We are assured that we 
too will reach joy through painful trials and that we will be 
raised from every sadness and agony and, if united to Christ, 
we achieve serene happiness even in the suffering of life. Durch 
Leiden zu Freude is the motto one reads upon opening Beeth- 
oven’s diaries—‘‘Joy through Sorrow.” 

(b) Some of the-people shouted at the blind man to keep 
silent but he, full of faith, went on calling upon Jesus, “louder 
than ever.’”’ Who are these men? They are egoists, who feel 
embarrassed if others insist upon showing their sufferings, the rich 
who dislike being among the poor, the hypocrites, who delude 
themselves that they “see’’ the right in their way of conceiving 
life and who really remain blind, since they have no real faith 

such as can bring about good and sincere works. 

(c) Finally we read of the consequence of faith in the blind 
man. ‘After he had been cured,” say the Gospel, “he followed 
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Him glorifying God.” You see his gratitude. Many Christians 
pray, do penance and storm heaven for favours. But we must 
unfortunately admit that few of them stop to give thanks, 
even just after their prayer has been heard. Let us ask ourselves 
today: ‘How many people in this church even now do not 
know the wonderful words of the Te Deum ?” 

We should often go back to thank the Lord with the Church. 
We give glory to God when everything goes well. Our real faith: 
will then be fortified and human nature will be conquered in 
trials, for St. John tells us, “this is the victory that overcometh 
the world—our faith” (I John 5 : 4). 


REGINALDO FRASCISCO, 


TRUE MAN 


Jesus of Nazareth was a man of flesh and blood, a reed 
bowing like all of us before the rude blasts that swept over’ 
him ; he wept, he was hungry ; tears and blood bore — 
witness to his aversions and his affections. He was a man 
of his time, of his country, of his race ; he had a mother ; 
he had friends, he had enemies ; those who loved him 
worshipped him, and he was hated with passionate 
frenzy. Beneath the burning sun of Samaria he sank 
down “‘wearied, as he was” at the edge of Jacob’s well. 
He would not reply to the advances of Herod Antipas, 
who, holding the condemned prisoner at his mercy, was 
eager to discover how his wonders were worked ; but to 
Caiphas and Pilate he made answer as prudence or his 
graciousness prompted him. Here was no angel in human 
form, no phantom or counterfeit of a man. This is the 
truth that Christian dogma maintains in the face of 
the vain imaginations of every age. 


—Léonce de Grandmaison : “Jesus Christ,” 2, 324 
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Dear EprrTor, 

Father Drinkwater’s review of 
Mr. Frank Sheed’s pamphlet and 
what is to me at least Kate 
O’Brien’s first wholly delightful 
novel, The Flower of May, urge 
me to beg a little more of your 
space to state an issue that has 
long occupied my mind and which 
in my judgment is of the highest 
importance. 

The highly intelligent young 
heroine of Miss O’Brien’s story 
ceases to practise the Faith be- 
cause she has difficulties about the 
Blessed Sacrament. No one in her 
excellent Belgian Convent or at 
home in Ireland seems to have 
thought of telling her that it is 
nota question of having difficulties 
about the Real Presence, which we 
all have, but whether she is pre- 
pared to tell Him whom she has 
presumably been learning to love 
gince she was a very small child, 
Jesus Christ true God and true 
Man, whether she is prepared to 
tell Him that He is not telling 
the truth. Since she has not real- 
ised this it seems evident 
that the Faith has _pre- 
sented itself to her as being prim- 
arily a system to be argued about 
and not as a Person to be known 
and loved, who speaks to her 
clearly and certainly through 
His instrument, the Church. It 
may be said that this is her own 
_ fault. But personally I am sure it 

is due to a failure to make our 
instruction the Verbum spirans 
amorem, a visible appeal to head 
and heart in a strictly co-ordinated 
way. There is a tendency to 
‘separate doctrine and devotion 
with the result that the intel- 
lectually inclined think of the 
Faith as a system to be argued 
about while the others put the 
emphasis on sentimentality. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Recently in the autobiography 
of an Irish-American student who 
also suffered shipwreck in his 
Faith, I came across this revealing 
sentence: ‘Some students, my- 
self included, found the study of 
theology less interesting than the 
study of philosophy, in which the 
argument from authority is weak- 
est and the human reason alone 
is the guide.’ I have known 
three other students fail in this 
way through not seeing the Faith 
as primarily the knowledge and 
love of a Person but as a system 
through which they could indulge 
in what might be called bouts of 
cerebral intoxication. 

It is of such people that 
Chesterton was thinking when he 
wrote: “But I think it is true, 
as Mr. Max Beerbohm once sug- 
gested to me in connection with 
Mr. Bernard Shaw himself, that 
there isa residual perversity in the 
Irishman that comes after and aot 
before the analysis of a question. 
There is at the last moment a cold 
impatience in the intellect, an 
irony which returns on itself and 
rends itself’ (Zrish Impressions, 
p. 107). 

The older I grow the - more 
I am convinced that this is 
a true judgment of a large pro- 
portion of active-minded, in- 
telligent Irish people. It seems 
equally true that our national 
tendency to pedantry and our 
heavy-handedness in the exercise 
of authority has led to a gross 
neglect of our duty of making al- 
lowances for it in our colleges and 
seminaries. Surely the relentless 
insistence on the text of a 
basically intellectual Catechism is 
to present the Faith as a system 
rather than as the Knowledge and 
Love of a Person, the Son of 
Mary, as our fathers loved to call 
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‘Him. Canon Sheehan says some- 
where that in our first contact 
with the Faith we Irish fell in 


love with this dear God who died 


for the people. There could not, 
we suggest, be a better work in 
this Marian year than a thorough 


investigation into how far we 


have failed in this matter from 
our nurseries and infant classes to 
our colleges for post-graduate 
studies. 


GERALD FLANAGAN 
The Presbytery, Iver Heath, 
Buchinghamshire. 


WORDS 


What gift man has to put his thought in words ! 
To seize the unseen and then transform it so 
That it will sing as sing the sweetest birds, 
Or be enshrined in books of long ago. 


Man’s words have built the empires of the world : 
Their jewel prose or poetry’s golden line ; 

Their thunder many a tyrant deathward hurled, 
But used by Christ Himself they flame divine. 


Man, proud or humble, utters them each day ; 
Persuasive tools for sinner or for saint ; 

They serve as Jacob’s ladder while we pray ; 
Make stout the soul when it grows weak and faint. 


And when all words shall shrivel up as grass, - 
God’s words shall judge the nations as they pass ! 


Loyola University of the South, 
New Orleans, 18, 
Louisiana. 


CHARLES J. QUIRK 


NEW BOOKS 


New Problems in Medical Ethics. 
Translated from the French by 
Malachy Gerard Carroll and 
Norman C. Reeves, Edited by 
Dom Peter Flood, O.S.B., B.A., 
M.D., M.Ch., J.C.L., Barrister- 
at-Law. Cork: The Mercier 
Press Limited, 1953. Price, 
21/-. 


Principles of Medical Ethics. 
John P. Kenny, O.P., Ph.D. 
Cork : The Mercier Press Ltd., 
1953. Price, 15/-. 


WITHIN recent years a French 
periodical Cahiers Laennec has 
become justly famous for its 
scientific and comprehensive treat- 
ment of medico-moral problems. 
It differs from the ordinary per- 
iodical in that each issue is 
exclusively devoted to one particu- 
lar question, and that question 
is submitted to a thorough exam- 
ination by a team of competent 
writers, each a recognised expert 
in his own field, whether it be 
theology, medicine, psychology or 
law. New Problems in Medical 
Ethics is an English translation 
of four of these Laennec studies : 
“Sexual Problems of the Adoles- 
cent,” ‘Intersexuality,” ‘‘Abor- 
tion,’’ and ‘‘The Lourdes Cures.”’ 

The title of the first section is 
somewhat wider than its contents 
warrant, as it is chiefly concerned 
with one particular problem of 
adolescence, namely, masturba- 
tion among boys. In successive 
papers this problem is discussed 
by the physician, the psychologist 
and the priest. The contribution 
of Pére Snoeck is especially valu- 
able for its emphasis on two 
points: (i) the objective wrong- 
ness of masturbation (in this 
age of “sexual statistics,’ that 


which is done by many is regarded 
as normal and that which is 
normal is right, or, at least, is 
not morally wrong!); and fi) 
the not infrequent absence of 
grave subjective guilt—he does 


not, as some do, overpaint the 


picture of the adolescent as being 
devoid of responsibility, but he 
notes that the traditional hostes 
voluntariti may be sometimes pre- 
sent. 


The second group of papers is 
concerned with the sexually de- 
viated. The delicate question of 
homosexuality is treated with 
medical frankness, but cold scien- 
tific analysis is never allowed to 
obscure the moral issues involved. 
The somewhat pessimistic note 
of the medical contributions is 
counterbalanced to some extent 
by Pére Larere, who sees the 
homosexual, not, as a reprobate, 
but as a victim of habit: ‘“There 
is no question, on the objective 
plain of morality, of modifying 
the Christian judgment passed 
on homosexuality ; but we must 
turn in mercy towards those torn 
souls at grips with a fixed and 
determined habit, that we may 
cause them to find once again the 
way of salvation.” 


' Of the four papers on Abortion 
the third, and to a lesser extent the 
fourth, will have less interest for 
English-speaking readers, as they 
are directly concerned with French 


Criminal Law and social conditions 


in France. The first two papers, 
“The Future of Therapeutic Ab- 
ortion’’ and “Principles and Moral 
Conscience”? suffer from no such 
national limitation. Dr. Portes, 
treating the question from the 
purely medical point of view, 
shows that new methods of treat- 
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ment and improved surgical tech- 
nique have immeasurably increas- 
ed the chances of a safe delivery 
even in critical cases. Progress 
has been so striking that he is 
led to “look forward to a day, 
which may be near at hand, when 
therapeutic abortion will share 
the fate of embryotomy of the 
living infant.”” Unfortunately for 
his hopes, there is a growing 
tendency to countenance abortion 
when this is considered to be 
beneficial to the mental health 
of the mother, even though her 
life is in no way endangered. 
Canon Tiberghien’s paper on the 
morality of abortion is admirable 
in its brevity, lucidity and com- 
pleteness. 

The fourth and last section 
of the book is entitled ‘The 
Lourdes Cures.”? Alleged cures 
of affections of the eyes, the 
nervous system, the lungs, the 
digestive system, etc., are sub- 
jected to a rigorous examination 
in successive papers, each by a 
recognised medical specialist. 
Much of the terminology is above 
the head of the present reviewer, 
but the studies should be of 
great interest to the medical 
reader. 


THE second work under review, 
which also comes from the Mercier 
Press, is a text-book of Medical 
Ethics specially intended for doc- 
tors and nurses. The foundation 
for the subsequent solution of 
practical problems is laid in the 
early chapters, where the funda- 
mental principles of morality are 
briefly stated. A fuller treatment 
of co-operation would enhance 
the value of this part of the book. 
Father Kenny’s lectures, which 
form the basis of this work, were 
apparently given at Catholic hos- 
pitals, where resident and visiting 
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surgeons are debarred by their 
terms of appointment from car- 
rying out immoral operations. 
But there are many Catholic 
doctors and nurses working in 
non-Catholic hospitals and clinics, 
and it is vitally important for 
them to know when and to what 
extent they may co-operate in 
practices they know to be wrong. 
Material co-operation in the sin- 
ful act of another is lawful under 
certain conditions, the first of 
which is “ ut actio sit bona aut 
saltem indifferens‘*‘ (Noldin, II, 
par. 118, 3, b.). This condition 
obviously refers to the act by 
which, not the act fo which, co- 
operation is given. To say the 
least of it, the author (p. 29) 
does not make this clear. 

A special chapter is devoted to 
an orderly exposition of the pro- 
fessional rights and duties of 
physician and nurse. Then comes 
the main part of the book—the 
solution of problems old and 
new. Each case is closely reasoned 
and, while differences of opinion 
among moralists are noted, the 
author’s solution is clearly set 
forth. Throughout this section 
full and appropriate use is made 
of the many allocutions of Pope 
Pius XII on medico-moral sub- 
jects. The last chapter contains 
much practical information about 
the administration of Baptism in 
the abnormal circumstances vis- 
ualised by canon 746. The Code 
issued by the Catholic Hospital 
Association of the United States 
and Canada, printed as an appen- 
dix, will be of great interest to 
readers on this side of the world. 

As a text-book and as a book 
of ready reference, Father Kenny’s 
work should be highly appreciated 
by clerical and medical readers 
alike. : 

Patrick LENNON 
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Scotland of the Saints. D. D. C. 
Pochin Mould, B.Sc., Ph.D. 
London: B. T. Batsford Ltd. 
1953. Price 21s. net. 


Doctor Pochin Mould’s book on 
early Christian Scotland will in- 
terest the Irish reader for many 
reasons. If he has learned some- 
thing of early Christian Ireland 
from such experts as Margaret 
Stokes and Dr. Francoise Henry, 
he will have the exhilarating 
experience of meeting here in a 
different local context well-known 
persons—sometimes with different 
name-forms—and familiar art pat- 
terns modified by unfamiliar Pict- 
ish influence. The St. Columba 
he will meet there is not the pic- 
turesque figure he found in Manus 
O Donnell or in Keating, but the 
practical missionary with a shrewd 
regard for communications and 
supplies and politics. In tracing 
the development of the Christian 
mission in Scotland, Dr. Pochin 
Mould had the great advantage 
of being a trained geologist. Her 
Irish reader will realise how a 
contour map of Ireland would be 
likely to rationalise much of the 
wandering of our monastic found- 
ers. 

Dr. Pochin Mould, now a 
Catholic, has no apologetic axe 
to grind. All the more clearly does 
this book show what a powerful 
apologete Christian archaeology 
can be. Ever since Major Hay’s 
epochal A Chain of Error in 
Scottish History we have been 
hoping that our brethren both 
here and in Scotland would make 
such a sincere study as this of 
the origins and nature of the 
Celtic Church which they rever- 
ence as mother, and ponder its 
bare history without theory or 
footnote or commentary. 

Many of the fourteen chapters 


of this book have the vividness of 
lanterh lectures: by means of a 
bracketed number, as by the 
lecturer’s click, the text refers 
you to a pertinent illustration. 
There are fifty-one of these, all 
excellent, and some having the 
peculiar 3-D quality that one 
expects in a Batsford book. 


©. FLOINN 


The Little Flowers of St. Francis 
of Assisi. First English transla- 
tion revised and emended by 
Dom Roger Hudleston, O.S.B. 
London: Burns Oates. Pp. 
245. Price 12/6. 


Ir St. Teresa of Lisieux had known 
The Little Flowers I feel sure she 
would have added it to the 
Scriptures and Imitation as a 
book to be taken up when learned 
spiritual, books: tired her head. 
Certainly there is nothing learned 
about it, as even Coultecn ack- 
nowledges : “it breathes the true 
Gospel spirit and has all the 
freshness of the open air.’”’ The 
beauty of simplicity defies ex- 
planation or elucidation and it is 
this rare beauty which informs 
the stories of St. Francis, Brother 
Juniper and the rest. We are in 
the world of spiritual childhood, 
seeing things with the innocent 
eye, never doubting that the good 
man can speak to the fishes and 
birds, tame the wild wolf of 
Gubbio, convert the bad man— 
the Sultan of Babylon—and talk 
with ‘Jesus Christ, the Virgin 
Mary ... and a great multitude 
of angels.”” We delight in the 
simplicity of Brother Juniper’s 
playing see-saw with a child in 
Rome while the noble Romans 
who came to greet him stand 
amazed, and surely few Father 
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- Generals would have acted other- 
wise than the unfortunate one 
who was wakened lIdte at. night 
by Juniper, and asked to eat a 
hasty-pudding to cure his hoarse- 
ness. The hoarseness was a 
result of a vigorous denunciation 
of Juniper earlier in the day but 
an angry refusal to eat brought a 
disarming reply: ‘‘Father, since 
you will not eat the pudding at 
least do this for me: hold the 
candle for me, and I will eat it.’’ 
Wisely the General compromised 
and both ate together ‘‘and were 
refreshed by their devotion more 
than by the food.”’ 

St. Christopher has_ suffered 
at the hands of the manufacturers 
of cars and St. Francis is in 
danger of being considered merely 
as the Patron of “Our Dumb 
Friends’ League.’”’ The unsenti- 
mental literature and art of the 
Middle Ages celebrated him quite 
differently. The very first words 
of The Little Flowers give us the 
book’s theme: ‘‘Let us consider 
how the life of the glorious St. 
Francis was conformed in every 
act with that of Our Blessed 
Lord.” The fifty three chapters 
that follow are variations on the 
theme and through all their 
charming gaiety we still hear the 
simple theme of the imitation of 
Christ. Few books can draw us 
to this imitation more persuasively 
than The Little Flowers of St. 
Francis. 

EDWARD FLYNN 


House of Courage. William J. 
‘Heaney. Dublin: Clonmore 


and Reynolds. Pp. 148. Price 


9/6. 


Tus book is an autobiographical 
account of the author’s term in a 
sanatorium. He gives vivid, 
clear-cut descriptions of fellow- 
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patients, their varying reactions 
and their tremulous see-sawing 
between hope and despondency. 
Tribute is paid to the spirit of 
the patients themselves, to the 
hospital staff and to the voluntary 
entertainers who provide greatly 
appreciated concerts and per- 
formances. There is a plea for 
better understanding of patients’ 
needs and a blunt reminder to 
relatives and friends that cir- 
cumstances which may prevent 
personal visits need not, and 
should not, hinder the sending of 
occasional letters and parcels. 
Though far from being of out- 
standing merit (and the subject 
could be stuff for a great docu- 
mentary) this book is a courageous 
effort, informative and graphic- 
ally written. Apart from its 
literary merit, it should prick the 
consciences of unthinkingly heal- 
thy people and attract the at- 
tention of parish societies seeking 
a worthy object for their charity. 


Patrick J. SHINE 


St. Teresa of Avila. Translated 
from the French by Kathleen 
Pond. Marcelle Auclair. London: 
Burns Oates. 1953. Price 30/- 


“Gop forgive you, Fray Juan. 
You’ve made me ugly and blear- 
eyed,” exclaimed Dona Teresa de 
Ahumada as she scanned her 
portrait, fresh from the brush of 
Sanchez Coello’s pupil. Such a 
charge cannot be levelled against 
the picture of the great Carmelite 
reformer and doctor of prayer 
presented by Madame Marcelle 
Auclair in her new life of St. 
Teresa. It is, perhaps, the best 
biography of a saint one reader 
has yet come across. Madame 
Auclair has every qualification for 
the task she has set herself. 
She writes well, with grace, dis- 
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tinction and insight. Her prose 
has a pictorial quality reminiscent 
of the loving detail of a canvas 
by Zurbaran. St. Teresa’s writings 
have been her constant compan- 
ions since childhood—her sole 
possession when she fled Paris 
before the Germans—she has been 
over the ground in Spain and is 
thoroughly at home in the atmos- 
phere of Spanish family and 
convent life of the sixteenth 
century. 

One reason why the book is so 
satisfying is that wherever possible 
the saint and her contemporaries 
are allowed to speak for themselves 
This gives to the smooth-flowing 
narrative a richly variegated, 
mosaic effect and to the whole 
work a convincingly authentic 
note. The real St. Teresa is 
here revealed and what a rich, 
warmly human, gifted personality 
she had. 


Austere Avila, “the town of 
saints and stones,” dominating 
the wind-swept, sun-bleached hills 
of Castile, is lovingly evoked. It 
was in the exciting atmosphere of 
the Conquista, in which every 
family in Avila had a personal 
interest that little Teresa grew up. 
Her family was noble, her father 
a true gentleman of Castile. 
**He went about, his sword at his 
side, his rosary within his hands’ 
grasp, administered his Gottaren- 
dura estates himself and saw to it 
that there was sufficient corn, 
meat, poultry, vegetables and 
fruit to provide for the needs of 
a@ vast household. Over and 
above this he had no ambitions 
and every occasion offered him of 
increasing his fortune he neglect- 
‘ ; 

Noble aspirations flourished in 
the rarefied air of the Castilian 
uplands and already as a child 
Teresa was murmuring ‘‘All that 
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is necessary is a little bit of 
determination.” The woman of 
will was in the making. She 
grew to womanhood radiating a 
charm so potent that even sober 
Fray Luis de Leon declared that 
anyone who came into close 
contact with her would have his 
head turned. ‘‘Her beauty,’’ he 
continues, ‘‘and the care she took 
of her persen, her polished con- 
versation, the sweetness and re- 
finement of her manners made 
her more attractive still.’”’ No 
wonder people in Avila said of 
her ‘‘Teresa de Ahumada? She 
will marry whom she chooses.” 

Brilliant prospects did not de- 
ceive her. As a child Teresa had 
been fascinated by the thought 
of eternity. ‘‘For ever and ever, 
Rodrigo ?”? ‘‘Teresa, for ever and 
ever.” As she grew older it 
jabbed more and more at her, a 
constant reminder of the tinsel 
quality of the gay Castilian scene. 
In spite of herself, her family, her 
friends, she entered the convent 
of the Incarnation. “I do not 
think that I shall suffer more 
when I come to die than when I 
left my father’s house ; it seemed 
to me that each one of my bones 
was being torn apart from the 
others. God gave me courage 
against myself.” It was from 
deep personal experience that 
she wrote later : ‘“The Lord helps 
those who are determined to 
serve Him for His glory.” 

Thus began her real life, a 
sublime spiritual progress. It 
makes a story as noble and as 
inspiring as there is in the pages 
of history and Madame Auclair 
tells it magnificently. The appeal 
of St. Teresa is perennial—at 
least half a dozen studies have 
appeared since the war—not mere- 
ly because she sums up in herself 
Spain’s ideals and Spanish realism 
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but because the example of her 
life is an unparalleled challenge 
to every Christian. 

This excellent book is admirably 
produced and has numerous fine 
illustrations. A ‘‘must”’ for your 


library list. 
P. J. BRopHy 


Rev. William Doty. 
The Bruce Pub- 
Price three 


The Mark. 
Milwaukee : 
lishing 
dollars. 


THis is Father Doty’s second 
novel. It describes the reactions 
of a priest who has been changed 
from parochial work and sent 
to teach in a high school in 
America. His failure to fit into 
his new surroundings is traced 
to an underlying unwillingness 
to regard his new post as the 
will of God for him. 

The great merit of the book is 
its portrayal of the priest’s grow- 
ing sense of frustration as he 
begins to find out that he is a 
failure at his work. In this 
respect it may remind some of 
Hugh Walpole’s masterpiece, Mr. 
Perrin and Mr. Traill. It is 
true that the main character is 
made to appear over-sensitive, 
in fact to seem rather girlish at 
times, and the passages where 
he broods over his problems 
strike one as overcharged with 
sentiment and self-pity. Also 
the rescue from drowning at the 
end as a means of rounding off 
the story was rather too obvious 
a, deus ex machina. In spite of this, 
however, the book. does ring 
true to life, owing no doubt to 
the fact that the author himself 
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had the experience of being 
changed from parish to college. 
Readers will enjoy the description 
of American school life, and will 
be intrigued by the skilful work- 
ing out of the motif of a book 
which only a priest could have 
written, and which many, both 
priests and laity, will find en- 
tertaining and helpful reading, 


DESMOND MULLAN 


Francis Libermann. Michael 
O’Carroll, C.S.Sp. Dublin : 
Clonmore and Reynolds. Pp.128 
Price 6/-. 


WiTHIN the limits of this brief 


. biographical sketch, Father O’Car- 


roll has admirably succeeded in 
conveying the spirit of a very 
brave and lovable man, who, in 
the words of Pius X, ‘‘will be the 
first Jew canonized since St. 
Peter.”’ Francis Libermann has 
been strangely neglected in spirit- 
ual literature. Tantalisingly brief 
footnotes in Father Leen’s books 
give us some idea of his ability as a 
spiritual writer, and Father O’Car- 
roll’s excerpts from his letters 
make one think with a sigh of the 
treasure awaiting translation in 
the great 13 volume Cabon edition 
of his correspondence. When we 
consider his great work as the 
virtual pioneer of modern mis- 
sionary methods despite the dread 
handicap of epilepsy, we agree 
with the author in regarding him 
as an outstanding figure in the 
Catholic life of the 19th century. 


EDWARD FLYNN 


NOTICES 


From the Mercier Press comes 
a small work to mark the cen- 
tenary commemoration of the 
death of Frederick Ozanam, Hwim- 
ble of Heart (29 pp., 3/6). The 
author, Charles K. Murphy, sup- 
poses that the story of the events 
which led to the origin of the 
Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
does not need to be told again. 
He gives instead an interesting 
account of the dominant spiritual 
ideas which possessed Ozanam and 
Bailly in founding the Society, 
ideals which are enshrined in its 
tradition and rule. Professor 
Murphy stresses particularly the 
role of humility in the Society and 
in the spiritual life of the individ- 
ual brother. 


The Muintir na Tire handbook 
for 1953 Rural Ireland (139 pp., 
1/6 from St. Michael Street, 
Tipperary) contains a number of 
articles on agricultural and 


- Price 140. francs, 


rural matters. An article of more 
general interest is the study by Dr. 
Roger McHugh of ‘‘Famine Fever 
and Oral Tradition,” an interest- 
ing aveount of the Great Famine 
from material supplied by the 
Trish Folklore Commission. 

It is encouraging to read in 
**Among the Parishes’’ of the way 
in which the guilds have helped 
in the Clean the Cemeteries cam- 
paign. But as yet we have 
barely scratched the surface of 
this mound of neglect. 


The Church Unity Octave of 
Prayer was extended to the 
Universal Church by Benedict 
XV in 1916. The Bonne Presse of 
Paris (5 rue Bayard) have pub- 
lished an excellent little brochure 
of prayers, meditations and read- 
ings for the octave (January 
18 to 25) under the title Angoisse 
de Vunité by G. Tavard (72 pp. 
postage 15 
francs). 


WHERE PETER Is 


And where Peter is, there the gates of hell rage against 
the fellowship of the faith. There Marcion comes, and 
Arius, and the renaissance and rationalism, and the 

_ gospel of worldly culture. But still we abide in the Upper 
Room, gathered round Our Lord and Master. Where Peter 


is, there is Christ. 
—Karl Adam: 


The Spirit of Catholicism 
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